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Space. With oxygen. Ordinarily, the two don’t travel in the same cireles, But 


then, the newly redesigned Civic is anything but ordinary. Its roomier and more 


omfortable. In fact, it’s the only car in the United States with a totally flat rear 


floor. Imagine, no hump in the rear. ‘There y not be intelligent life out there. But 


ere. ‘The all-new Civic. @iONRBA Amazing but true.” 
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Broadband is changing everything. 


From online movies to business transforming Internet applications. 
The future is exciting but unknowable. But one thing is for certain: 
a quantum leap in demand for the global optical network. 


The superfast, superbroad boulevards of light coming out of Corning. 
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“Financial security doesn’t 
have to be a fairy tale. 

Sarah Ferguson 

Schwab Investor 


[t's about knowing. And planning. 
And making smart decisions. 


Introducing the Charles Schwab Stock Explorer. 
It's an approach that helps you carefully screen stocks. 
For potential investment ideas. Online or off. 
The featured strategies can be used 
as a starting point to select stocks. ; 
So you can explore the potential of your portfolio. 
And start planning for your own happily ever after. 
‘lo sample the new Stock Explorer, visit schwab.com 
and click on ‘welcome’ or call 1-800-739-5544. 
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TER FROM UGANDA: A Melrose Place election in Kampala 
}rEBOOK 

L STEIN: The hard work of choosing Miss USA 
ESTONES 


DOMESTIC POLICY: Fuzzy Math? 

George W. Bush takes his tax cut to the 
people and puts the screws to the pols. But 
do his numbers really add up? 

Back on the Ranch: In Texas, Dubya leaves 
a surprising budget shortfall 


CLINTON FATIGUE: Hanging Around 
Their old leader is cramping the Dems’ 
search for a new one 
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RON: In Living Color 
nic journalist Joe Sacco visits the West Bank town where two 
ient peoples just can’t get along 


(QUENT FLYER: One Nation, Highly Divisible 
1ua Cooper Ramo on China’s new Taiwan tactics 


1K EXCERPT: War Games 

E's Douglas C. Waller spent three months on a Trident sub for 
Red, his book about deadly maneuvers in the deep 

t Person: Former Greeneville commander Scott Waddle 

aks out about the fatal collision 











As colleges across the 
country review their SAT 
requirement, applicants 
may soon be told to put 
down those No. 2 pencils for 
good, Also, a sample test, 
inside SAT-optional 
admissions, and Nicholas 
Lemann on the test's secret 
history 


AVIATION: The Blame Game 

An FAA safety audit has the airlines crying foul and the 
Department of Transportation contemplating an audit of its own 
MICROSOFT: Judging Jackson 

A federal appeals court excoriates Judge Thomas Penfield 
Jackson. Will his loose lips sink the government's case? 


ENVIRONMENT: Does Bush Have a Green Tinge? 
It’s hard to say, but EPA chief Christine Todd Whitman sure is 
talking a good game 


MEDICINE: Waiting for a Mammogram 
Delays as long as five months may signal a deeper crisis 






CINEMA: Series 7 and 15 Minutes focus on 
reality TV 

TELEVISION: The networks get serious about 
the sitcom 

BOOKS: Alan Furst’s ongoing battle with evil; 

z An American’s view of life on the Yangtze 

. = Q+A: David Hasselhoff remembers the 

AY * talking car 

PERSONAL TIME: Your Health, Technology, Money 
PEOPLE: Jenna Bush to the rescue; Snoop Dogg, auteur 
ESSAY: Garrison Keillor on his dying father 
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Marguerite Michaels/Kampala 


Three's a Crowd in 
Love and Politics 


An ex-friend and an ex-lover challenge 
the eastern African nation’s strongman 


HIS ELECTION IN UGANDA 


may sometimes appear to 


be National Geographic 


material, but look beyond 


the exotic, and you'll discover 
National Enquirer territory. 
The Karamajong tribe, 
whose members usually go 
around naked, two weeks ago 
dressed up to greet President 
Yoweri Kaguta Museveni, who 
had come to town on a cam- 
paign swing. Young women in 
red-checked wrap skirts with 
layered necklaces of bright 
beads sang him a welcome 
song as they jumped straight 
up in the air. Male dancers 
wore animal skins and 
crowned their heads with 
gracefully curved, white os- 
trich feathers. All greeted Mu- 
seveni with a two-word En- 
glish slogan, in fact, the only 
words in English they know, 
2 “No change! No change!” 

In the countryside, love 
overflows for Museveni, the 
guerrilla leader who shot his 
way into power in 1986 to give 


CHUK—GALBE 


WASEL 


= and relative prosperity. But a 
S love turned sour is facing him 













Besigye’s wife Winnie is 
Museveni’s ex-mistress 


Uganda 15 years of rare stability 





among the ranks of his oppo- 
nents. His main challenger is 
Kizza Besigye, Museveni's ex- 
physician and former comrade- 
in-arms. He has nothing of Mu- 
seveni’s charisma. But he does 
happen to have a very interest- 
ing woman at his side-his wife 
of 2% years, Winnie. She has 
charisma to spare. Once even 
Museveni thought so. The per- 
tinent and prurient detail here 
is that when Museveni became 
President in 1986, Winnie 
moved into the State House 
with him, though Museveni 
was already married. The fol- 
lowing year, however, Muse- 
veni decided he wanted to ac- 
commodate their relationship 
by keeping Winnie as wife 
No. 2, leaving the No. l—and 
the legal—spot for Janet, the 
First Lady recognized by his 
Protestant congregation. It is 
not an uncommon solution to 
libidinal dilemmas in many 
parts of the world. But Winnie 
was implacable and left him. 
Now, as the wife of the 
leading opposition candidate, 
Winnie Byanyima has nothing 
but derision for her ex-lover. 
“Museveni has copied all our 
ideas because he has none of 
his own,” she proclaims. “Let’s 
send Museveni back to his cat- 
tle farm for a long rest!” There 
is a lot of mud to sling at Mu- 
seveni, even without mention- 
ing sex (everyone knows about 
the Winnie affair, but no one 


44Many of us feel we have run into 
a brick wall with Museveni. He’s 
arrogant ... He’s too long in power. 77 


—KIZZA BESIGYE, presidential candidate 
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would dare make it a political 
issue). Uganda’s level of cor- 
ruption is one of the highest 
on a continent not known for 


| aboveboard dealings. Muse- 


veni’s expensive military ad- 
venturism in neighboring Con- 
go has not been popular in the 
urban areas, where the need 
for the creation of new jobs is 
desperate as unemployment 
among the young soars. Win- 
nie and her husband the doc- 
tor play up all of this. “I didn’t 
plan to do this,” Kizza Besigye 
says of his candidacy, “but 
frankly, many of us feel that 


| we have run into a brick wall 





with Museveni. He’s arrogant. 
He’s isolated. He’s too long in 
power. This was the only way 
left to get his attention.” 
Museveni waves away the 
barbs and the electoral threats 
posed by his rivals. “I’m not 
bothered by Besigye,” he says. 
“It’s good to have these kinds 
of people. They bring up is- 
sues that should be addressed. 
The election has been a good 
cleansing process.” And then 
Museveni proceeds to get a few 
things off his chest. “Besigye is 
suffering from Arps,” he says, a 
remark he has delivered a num- 
ber of times on the stump. “And 
Winnie is just a nasty lady.” Be- 
sigye refuses to address that 
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The President's chief rival, Kizza 
Besigye, campaigning last week 
particular accusation. (He and 
Byanyima have a son Anselm, 
born two months after they 
married.) As for Byanyima, last 
year she floated the idea of 
running for President herself. 
After she chose not to, her hus- 
band declared his candidacy. 
While the level of free and 
fair dialogue remains remark- 
able for such an untried and 
multitribal democracy, the pos- 
sibility of violence constantly 


| simmers below the surface in 





Uganda. There have been kid- 
nappings and beatings of sup- 
porters of both men, Museveni 


| has yet to explain convincingly 


why he had a Besigye campaign 
official arrested two weeks ago. 
Tales of voter intimidation are 
legion. Both Museveni and Be- 
sigye continually ask their sup- 
porters to stay calm. But ag- 
gressive government security 
officers and the angry, jobless 
young men who jam Besigye’s 
rallies keep nerves on edge. 
The election is March 12. But 
Dorothy Parker provided the 
lesson a long time ago, “Scratch 
a lover, and find a foe.” 


Museveni 
discounts the 
threat from 
the doctor 

and his wife 


























réa was curiously unaware 
that this long-distance argument had been 
Made possible by a KSS Uitraminiature 
Side-Actuated Tact Switch. 
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Dan Jansen ~ Mario Lemieux 
Olympic gold medalist NHL Hall of Famer 
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Dance Fever: Children at P.S. 127 
in Brooklyn learn the merengue 











Shall We Dance? 
That's just what kids all over the 
SELECT DIRECTORY U.S. are asking as they discover that 


ballroom dancing is pretty cool 


Visit the Brink's Home Security 1 
Enjoy Secure Living. The proven Brink's Home Security system Ta-Ta, Teapot! 
websites or provides dependable, affordable security and 24-hour customer care David Weinstone is creating kids’ 


For more information, please call 1-800-599-6215, or visit 3 , - 
rhe A: music even adults can love 
call the toll- www.brinks.com/timefamilies 





Children's Videos 
free numbers Conseco q , aS | 
Conseco’s wide range of financial solutions can help you move onward Refreshing new trends join ' 
listed here to and upward through life's uncertainties. Call 1-877-CONSECO or visit beloved familiar characters for lots 
www.conseco.com ° | 
. of choice 
ge Liberty Mutual 
information For nearly 90 years, Liberty Mutual has helped people live safer, The Price of Motherhood 
more secure lives while providing superior service and customer A new book challenges the unfair 
satisfaction. To learn more, call 1-800-4-Liberty or visit us at alties { 
. pene penalties imposed on mothers 
from these www.libertymutualinsurance.com I P 
advertisers. MasterCard First-Class Delivery 
Register today for MasterCard Exclusives Online™ at Doula support for birth and the 
www.mastercard.com postpartum period is on the rise 
= am 
Prudential’s Spirit of Community Program Camp E-volution 


For more information on how to nominate young people (ages 11-18) : : é 
for their sr mew me community service, calf 1-800-THE ROCK or go to E-mail has invaded the bucolic 
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eee Brigadoon of summer camp 

Rubbermaid : 

For product solutions that can help your houschold survive the most Virtual Visitation : 

unbelievable mishaps, visit www.rubbermaid.com Teleconferencing bridges the gap 
between divorced parent and child 

Russell Athletic P 

Vote on new styles from Russell Athletic for men and women and get a More than Tummyaches 

chance to win free activewear! Check out the “Sneak Peek” section at ee : 

van ieeeitathiatic com School nurses face new challenges, 


like asthma and Type 2 diabetes 





FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 


- 30 years of saving 


5 years until retirement 


- $500,000 estate tax liability 


Who will control your retirement assets 
if you're not around to use them? 


The national dialogue on estate taxation is a timely reminder of the importance 
of estate protection. And if you’ve accumulated a substantial nest egg, then you 
have a lot worth protecting. At Prudential, we can help you design a smart 
estate plan—and help you keep more of your nest egg for your heirs. 


A more complete 
approach to wealth 
management 


Today, achieving financial 
security is a two-sided 
effort: growing your 
assets, and protecting 
what you've built. With 
decades of experience 
in both asset manage- 
ment and insurance 
Prudential is creating 
new and more powerful 
ways to grow and 
protect wealth 


Securities products ore distributed through Prudential Investment Monogement Services LLC, 100 Mulberry S 
You should consult with your attorney or tax advisor regarding your porficular situation. The Prudential Insurance 
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or the wealthy. W hether you're a business 
owner or an employee, a millionaire or middle 
class, an estate plan can make a difference. 
With an estate plan you can ensure that the 
choices you make for your assets are carried 
out as you wish. Without a plan, the courts 
may decide how to dispense your property 

no matter how large or small your estate. 

St ivice—to help reduce 
esti , A Prudential professional, 
along with your attorney and tax advisor, 
can assist you with strategies to lessen your 
estate tax taxes that could run as 
much as 55%. 
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pany aks 0 ~ Brood Street, Newark, NJ 07102-3 


Avoid probate delays—and protect your 
assets. An estate plan also helps secure a 
smooth transition of your property to your 
heirs—so your holdings don’t get tied up in 
lengthy court proceedings with costly legal fees. 


Call today to learn more. Find a 
knowledgeable Prudential professional 
available in your area, And be sure to ask 
for your free copy of Estate 
Planning Strategies for 
the Future, an informative 
guide from Prudential. 


1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext. 8586 or visit us at: 
prudential.com 
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If you thought you had to say 
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THINK AGAIN! With Diabetes 


|S goa the joy of good food and healthy living with Successful Living 
~ With Diabetes. Every issue brings you delicious, dietitian-approved 
recipes, up-to-the-minute health information, and inspiration from people 
who lead happy, successful lives while meeting the challenges of diabetes. 






Iry Successful Living 
With Diabetes for FREE! 
Now you can receive a FREE Trial Issue of 


this brand-new magazine and see for your- : - 
self! If you like it, you will receive 5 more E A : 
issues — 6 in all — for only $19.98. If you ~ean: a A 
don’t wish to subscribe, you can return your — ae 
notice marked “cancel” and you'll owe e aan 


a > Se . : 
nothing. Either way, the FREE Trial Issue Ws oe ry 
as a 
is yours to keep forever. ited -* 


Order your FREE TRIAL ISSUE today! 
Get the good news you've been waiting for...Order today! 
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Human Cloning Is Closer Than You Think 
44People who want to clone their 
DNA so they can have a Mini-Me 
running around need to have 
their head examined.7? 


CHERYL ROTH 
Sugar Grove, Ill. 





CLONING HUMANS IS INCREDIBLY DAN- 


mortality and that of the ones we love is 
part of nature. How much more money 
are we going to invest in procedures that 
claim to keep us young? We are not talk- 
ing about products here but about hu- 
man lives! Those who desperately want a 
baby and can’t have one ought to accept 
reality. There are millions of children 
who are in search of a home. 
Lya R. BONE 
New York City 


WHEN IN VITRO FERTILIZATION, SPERM 
banks and surrogate motherhood first ar- 
rived on the scene, they all raised ethical 
questions. And while not everyone is sat- 
isfied with the answers, these methods 
for combatting infertility are being used 
widely today. Cloning is destined to be- 
come just another reproductive tech- 
nique. Parents of clones will learn the 
same timeless lesson other parents have 
learned: each child is an individual. 
LYNNE LYBERGER 
Livermore, Calif. 


1 AM THE MOTHER OF A FIVE-YEAR-OLD 

who died from leukemia. A clone of my 

son created from a lock of his hair would 

never make it possible for me to forget 
that he is gone forever. 

STEPHANIE WOLF 

Memphis, Tenn. 


AND AT WHAT POINT IN THE CLONING 

process does the human soul get im- 
planted by the scientists? 

KAREN SLYMAN 

Exton, Pa. 


RATHER THAN ASKING WHAT BAD MAY 
come from cloning and genetic engi- 
neering, people should understand the 
breakthroughs that may result from 
them. Those suffering from illnesses 
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| might be cured. Critics should not make 
gerous (Society, Feb. 19]. Accepting our | 





moral judgments in God’s name. They 
ought to place themselves in the position 
of those who could benefit from new ge- 
netic procedures. It is immoral not to do 
anything to help if you know how to doit. 
PETTER SUND 

Turku, Finland 


THE NOTION THAT PEOPLE COULD BE 

cloned smacks of social engineering of a 

catastrophic dimension, the results of 
which can only further erode humanity. 

DWIGHT MESSNER 

Louisville, Ky. 


WHERE IS MARY SHELLEY WHEN WE NEED 
her? Please, somebody, let the cloning of 
humans be only the stuff of a gothic nov- 
el—today’s tale of Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster—instead of the unspeakably true 
horror story you published. 
DONALD T. SANDERS 
Madison, Conn. 


PANDORA'S BOX IS NEVER OPENED MORE 
profoundly than when a human being is 
created, regardless of the manner or 
means. In giving life to a child, either 
through old-fashioned sexual inter- 
course or with help from the modern 
miracles of science, every parent takes a 
turn at playing God. 
THOMAS EARL PRYOR 
Traverse City, Mich. 


THOSE WHO ARE THINKING ABOUT 

cloning themselves should heed the pro- 

nouncement of frustrated mothers: “May 
your children be just like you.” 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 

Essex Junction, Vt. 


I RECOGNIZE THE POTENTIAL BENEFITS 
of cloning but am uneasy about its possi- 
ble repercussions. What scares me the 
most is that cloning of humans and ba- 
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"Zany....A frolicking send-up of ecological 
subterfuge, Florida's fabled politics, and 
downright human foibles." —usa Today 


The New York Times Bestseller by the author of LUCKY YOU 


"Delights...begins with an absurd premise 


and then gets even nuttier.” —rthe New York Times Book Review 
"The kind of humor that makes you laugh 


until you cry.” 


Chicago Sun-Times 
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our Web site at www.twbookmark.com 
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WRITING UP A STORM 


You keep sending us loads of e-mails, 
cards, faxes and letters, and how we 
love getting ‘em! Last year was one of 
the best in the past 30 years for 
hearing from you. As is usually the 
case, the inspiration for most of the 
communications came from our 
stories. In 1996 our choice of Newt 
Gingrich as Man of the Year and a cover 
story on the search for Jesus sparked 
heavy reader interest. Our 1973 cover 
story on The Last Tango in Paris caused 
12,191 readers to pour out their 
feelings. And last year—well, that 
election sure helped. Here are our top 


three year-end mail tallies: 
1996 83,663 
1973 81,807 
2000 80,744 


bies made to order will one day become 
commonplace. As long as the debate over 
cloning continues, it means we recog- 
nize the complex ethical issues involved. 
It’s only when the debate stops, when 
cloning and all the technologies associat- 
ed with it are accepted as unremarkable 
facts of life, that we are in trouble. 
ERIN DURKIN 
Boston 


CLONING FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE OF 

making a copy of another person goes in 
the opposite direction of evolution. 

TERRY FRANCOISE BORETTI 

San Jose, Calif. 


SIX PERCENT OF YOUR POLL RESPON- 

dents think cloning is acceptable to cre- 

ate genetically superior humans. I don’t 
want those people reproducing at all. 

JANICE LINDGREN 

Marshalltown, Iowa 


SEND IN THE CLONE JOKES! ANOTH- 
ER REASON TO SEEK AN END TO THIS 
KIND OF RESEARCH ... “Those who wish to 
be cloned should get an outside opinion,” 
jested a reader from Edmonton, Alta. A La 
Jolla, Calif., man told us about “a rumor 
that not only has a calf been successfully 
cloned but a thigh as well. Where will it 
stop?” Our cover also kicked off a boomlet 
in nostalgia for clone-appropriate song 
lyrics, including “I want a girl just like the 
girl that married dear old Dad” and “I'm my 
own grandpa.” And a sharp-eyed Ne- 
braskan appreciated “the references to 
Dolly, the cloned sheep, and infertility ex- 
pert Delores Lamb in the same paragraph. 
This was a rich literary joke for which your 
writer Nancy Gibbs deserves recognition.” 
Good for ewe, Nancy! 
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Still Sharp as a Tack 


THANKS TO YOUR ARTICLE “HEARTS AND 
Minds.” about the mental fog that can set 
in after heart-bypass surgery, friends and 
family are now looking at me for signs of 
cognitive impairment [MEDICINE, Feb. 
19]. Five years ago, I had one quadruple 
bypass that was botched and six months 
later mended with a double bypass. To- 
day, here I am, and apart from a lifelong 
hatred of the New York Times cross- 
words, I am fine. Maybe you should hold 
off publishing articles like this one until 
all the facts are known. Until then, Dick 
Cheney and I will be closely watched to 
see if I forget my keys or he forgets a 
meeting in the Oval Office. 
GERTRUDE VAN HOOYDONCK 
Orient, N.Y. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, I UNDERWENT 
quadruple-bypass surgery. Last summer 
I had a second bypass plus a valve job. I 


A CHRISTIAN PLOT? 





Orlando's newest tourist attraction is 
the Holy Land Experience, a theme 
park that re-creates biblical 
Jerusalem. Some critics, however, 
think it’s more of a Trojan horse, and 
claim the park has a secret aim of 
converting Jews to Christianity. 
Columnist Michael Kinsley, an 
ethnically Jewish nonbeliever 
(VIEWPOINT, Feb. 19], found the idea 
more funny than threatening, but 
many of you were not so amused. 
“Kinsley’s column was insulting to 
those of us who are proud of our 
Jewish heritage,” wrote Barbara S. 
Amdurer of Lakewood, Colo. “His 
contention that we should be 
flattered to be TARGETED FOR 
CONVERSION is ridiculous. Anyone 
whose ideas, whether religious or 
political, are denigrated by a popular 
majority knows how demoralizing it 
is.” Michael T. Rose of New York City 
agreed: “At a time when the new 
Attorney General pays obeisance to 
Jesus as America’s king, and the 
Inaugural benedictions echo the 
same note of official Christendom, we 
have enough troubles.” But Channing 
Blickenstaff of Lafayette, Ind., didn't 
feel under spiritual siege: 
“Noncoercive 
proselytizing 
should be taken 
as a kind of 
friendly reaching 
out. Each 
religion can 
offer insights 
into facets of 
eternal truth.” 
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This course may lead you to a great future... 


Get Rich in Mail Order 


(a 7-volume course) Volume I just $19.95* 

erardo Joffe is president of Haverhills. He founded 
it in 1967. It’s one of the oldest mail-order compa- 
the United States 


Harvard MBA. In his 
Great Fortune in Mail Order, 


nies in He is an engineer and a 


7-volume work, How to Build a 





he gives a complete course 
on how to get started in this fascinating business, how 
to prosper in it, and how to build a great fortune in it 
Volume I (207 pages) covers the following important top- 
Volume I ics: Lesson 1 — What the Mail-Order Business Is All About; Les- 

8 2" x 11" - 207 pages son 2 — How to Get 
How to Organize Your Mail-Order Business 
Merchandise. There are also two important appendixes: A - Components and Structure of a 
Offer; B 
version. It costs $39.95 and includes a Workbook with all of the exhibits and a 3 





Started in the Mail-Order Business; Lesson 3 











: Lesson 4 — Some First Thoughts About Mail-Order 





ess. “There is also an 





Mail-Order Your Chances for Success in the Mail-Order Busi 
“expanded 
Cassette Audio-Tape Set for studying at leisure w hile you drive. It is highly recommended 

Even if you do not plan to go into the mail order business, you will benefit greatly by the 
insights and revelations on advertising, marketing, merchandising, consumer motivation, cus- 
tomer service, business planning, pricing strategies, financ ial projections, financial analysis and 
more. It will prove to be invaluable to you in almost 


ratios, and so much 







whatever activity you ultimately decide to engage in. The course is a virtual college education 
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y Visa/MasterCard 






since 1967 


averhills 


ADVANCE BOOKS DIVISION 
2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


i” ($39.9 


ar” ($19.95) 





ior this offer (no checks, 








unt number and expiration date 





of $4.95 (plus sab 





m the Volume for full 





for California delivery). You r 





refund (except shipping/insurance) within 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7 367 or (fastest!) by fax: (415) 643-2818 ¢ 
Visit our web site at www.haverhills.com 


it makes radio sound “simply amazing.” 
Imagine what it can do for your CDs. 





The remarkable Bose” Wave” radio/CD. When the Bose Wave radio was introduced it woke 
up an entire industry, delivering breakthrough sound the critics at Radio World called “simply amaz- 
ing.” How could we top that? The answer: combine the Wave radio’s revolutionary acoustic wave- 
guide speaker technology with a CD player, all while adding only % inch to the radio’s size. The result 
is a countertop marvel that brings out the full clarity and richness of your CDs, and you can still 
tune in great radio. Buy direct from Bose, the most respected name in sound, Our installment 
billing plan lets you make twelve interest-free monthly payments of just $41.58* for the 
Wave radio/CD. The Wave radio is available for twelve monthly payments of $29.08*. Your satis- 
faction is guaranteed. In fact, we believe once you hear the simply amazing sound, parting with it 
will seem unimaginable. 


Call 1-800-764-2073, ext. T6299. 


For information on all our products: www.bose.com/t6299 
_| Graphite Gray 








Please specify your color choice when ordering. Wave radio/CD: Platinum White or 


Wave radio Platinum White or Graphite Gr 





Mr/Mrs/Ms. 


Name (Piease Print Daytime Telephone Evening Telephone 
City State Zip Better sound through research « 
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SIMPLE 


new magazine 1 simpler 
ife, home, body and sou 





or your free preview issue call 
300.457.4060 or realsimple.com 


Also available on newsstands 


D1 Time I 


have fantasized about Kim Basinger for 
years. However, now I am overwhelmed 
by an inordinate desire to sing in French 
and solve quadratic equations. Could 
this be due to cognitive decline? 
LARRY VERGA 
Avon Lake, Ohio 
Sounds like perfectly normal behavior to 
us—except maybe the fantasies about 
Kim Basinger. 


The Tom-and-Nicole Split 


YOUR ITEM ON THE BREAKUP OF THE MAR- 
riage of Tom Cruise and Nicole Kidman 
[PEOPLE, Feb. 19] was suffused with a 
cynicism so vile it bordered on the patho- 
logical. Your assumption seemed to be 
that the marriage, because it was be- 
tween two rich and famous people, was 
devoid of all meaning. There was not the 
slightest hint that these people's lives 
(and those of their children) are anything 
but fodder for tabloid speculation and 
ridicule. You made fun of the headlines 
the breakup has produced in other pub- 
lications, but you had no right to assume 
superiority when your own reporting 
was so vapid, meanspirited and soulless. 
ROBERT E. RYDER 

Savannah, Ga. 

We'll try to infuse our celebrity gossip 
with more soulful sincerity in the future 


Prescient Pop Song 


YOUR ITEM ABOUT RUSSELL CROWE’S 
song Wendy [Prop.e, Feb. 19] was 
laughably incorrect and old news to fans 
of his band 30 Odd Foot of Grunts. The 
song was written in 1995, well before 
Crowe met Meg Ryan, so there is no way 
it could be about his relationship with 
her as you implied. Maybe next time 
you'll do a little more groundwork. 
CHARLOTTE OSMAN 
New York City 
Well, you know how it is. Any excuse to 
run a picture of Russell Crowe. 


Arctic Pipe Dreams 


CAN WE NOT LEAVE ONE LAST PLACE UN- 
desecrated by our insatiable lust for oil 
[NATION, Feb. 19]? If the U.S’s national 
security depends on the exploration and 
drilling of Alaska’s Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge as one lobbyist would 
have us believe, shouldn't the country 
become less dependent on this nonre- 
newable source of energy? A majority of 
Americans responding to your poll op- 
posed drilling in ANWR, yet oilmen 
George W. Bush and Dick Cheney will 


TIME, MARCH 12, 2001 


pursue ramming this exploration down 
America’s throat. ANWR is not the solu- 
tion to our energy problems; conserva- 
tion and development of renewable 
sources of power are. 
JAMES BELL 
Los Angeles 


I LIVED IN ALASKA FOR 12 YEARS AND WAS 
in ANWR and the Prudhoe Bay oil fields. 
Most people living in the Lower 48 have 
absolutely no comprehension of the 
sheer size of Alaska and the very small 
part of it that ANwR covers. I’ve seen cari- 
bou and other wildlife walking and feed- 
ing all around the existing Prudhoe Bay 
site. The state-of-the-art techniques be- 
ing used to explore for oil, together with 
the realization by oil-producing compa- 
nies that they cannot be reckless in their 
approach, suggest to me that we can 
have both the wilderness and the oil at 
the same time. 

MICHAEL J. MAEHL 

Kennewick, Wash 


SACRIFICING ANWR TO OIL DEVELOPMENT 
is not a long-term solution to America’s 
energy problems. Our nation is addicted | 
to petroleum, with an ever increasing 
habit, and even the most optimistic esti- 
mates of what might be recovered from 
ANWR would only briefly delay the in- 
evitable crisis. Selling the family jewels 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the | 
latest electronic 

gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 

advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 

day at on-magazine.com 





Get the first look at 





* novel, Dreamcatcher, 
only on time.com, Read an exclusive 
excerpt from the book and get a 
chance to win a copy of the book 
personally inscribed by the author. 


"ue! Check out TIME’s little 
i sister publications. 
TIME FOR KIDS covers 
the news in a kid- 
friendly fashion. The 
World Report edition is 
an eight-page weekly 
for students in Grades 
4 to 6. Our News Scoop 
edition is aimed at second- and third- 
graders, and the new Big Picture edition 
brings news to kindergartners and first- 
graders. To order, call 1-800-777-8600. 








Allergy Season? Allegra Season! 


Seasonal allergies can make you feel miserable. Only once-daily Allegra 180 mg tablets have fexofenadine for 
long lasting, non-drowsy allergy relief, so you can fee! more like yourself again. For patients |2 and older. Side 
effects with Allegra 180mg are low and may include headache, upper respiratory tract infection and back 
pain, Please see additional important information on the next page. |-800-ALLEGRA wwwallegra.com P 
Call your doctor or pharmacist now for more information A 


Enjoy your world” all - 


J CHAU 
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Gell’s Fresh Roast coffee-bean roaster is 
licensed by Fresh Beans, 760-723- 


ing, Calif. 


THE HELL WITH CARIBOU IN ALASKA! 


inven 
HAROLD GELL 
pring, 


Silver Sj 


EArt P. JONES 


ie in the throes of 


withdrawal, but it is always a bad idea. 
Perhaps our evangelist-in-chief should 


propose a 12-step program instead. 
ALLEN FRISHMAN 


Mountaindale, N.Y. 
For the Freshest Cup of Joe 


I patented the 
the beans as they 


of the first home roaster in 1985. It is a 
countertop device capable of roasting 


coffee in five to eight minutes. My roast- 
view 


er allows one to 


BACK ISSUES 
@ Contact us at help.single@customersve.com 


or call 1-800-274-6800 


REPRINTS AND PERMISSIONS 
@ Information is available at the website 


time.com/subscriberservices 


roasting chamber can be cleaned in 


the dishwasher. 


E-mail: TimeReprints_US@timeinc.com 


Fax number: 1-212-522-1623 
And you can reach us by phone at 1-212-522-1779 


Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 
& Letters should include the writer's full name, 


Don't I have a right to all the energy I 
1-800-843-TIME 


need to run my SUV, VCR and pvp? We can 
puta picture of a caribou on anew 


port, Dec. 4] incorrectly referred to the 
Swissmar Alpenrést as “the first home 


coffee roaster. 
are heated (and to vary the roasting 


time). It requires less counter space, and 
address and home telephone, and may be edited 


for purposes of clarity and space 
@ For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000) or 


photocopy permissions: 


@ For advertising rates and our editorial calendar 


YOUR STORY ON NEW INVENTIONS “WHAT 

Will They Think of Next?” [SPECIAL RE- 
TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building 
visit www.time-planner.com 


@ Our e-mail address is Letters@time.com 


@ Our fax number is 1-212-522-8949 
@ Customer services for subscriptions or 


gifts can be accessed at our website 


time.com/subscriberservices or call 


so our kids can ask us what one is. Isn't 


that the American way? 
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@ Or you can send your letter to: 
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VERBATIM 


4 By coming from 
Nashington, | seek not only 
0 apologize but to promote 
yetter understanding 
yetween the people of our 
wo nations. 77 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM FALLON, 
in Japan, after a U.S, Navy 
sub sank a fishing boat 


4 Every morning | wake up 
vondering if the wind has 
ylown this devilish disease 
‘0 my cows. What's next? 
[he apocalypse? 7? 
JAMES MCINNES, 
dairy farmer, on the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease 
that has devastated 
Britain's meat trade 


(4 They use that one for 
zraduations a lot too. 77 


YOGI BERRA, 

on George W. Bush’s use of 
Berra’s quote “When you come 
to a fork in the road, take it” 
in his address to Congress 


(4 Fed Chief Paints Rosier 
Picture 77 
USA TODAY, March 1 


(4 Fed Chief Sees Bumpier 
Road for Economy 77 


NEW YORK TIMES, March | 


sday (Fallon): TIME (Mcinnes); New York 
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ROAD SHOW Opn his first trip as Secretary of State, Colin Powell dashed through six 
countries in four days. Despite high-level meetings (with Yasser Arafat and others) on 
delicate topics (Iraqi sanctions and others), he remained the quintessence of calm 


GEORGE W. BUSH 

Delivers debut address to 
Congress, then gets out of town 
to let others fight over details 


AIMSTER 
With Napster on the ropes, rival 
getting 20,000 downloads a day. 
No recount on this one, Mr. Boies 


SIEGFRIED & ROY 
Duo agree not to disappear 
© from Mirage before 2004. 
Unless the lions get lucky ... 


TIME, 

















THOMAS PENFIELD JACKSON 
Appeals court pans his Microsoft 
ruling and chats with the media. 
Gates may yet get last laugh 


NASA 

Space sta. $4 bil over budget, 
halting other projects. If there's 
life on Mars, we'll never see it 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Busted! Pipes found near 
Bard's home reveal traces of 
pot. Doobie, or not doobie? x 
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Seattle's Space Needle swayed last week; visitors could get an eyeful if the next quake awakens Mount Rainier 


THE OTHER BIG ONE 


Waiting for the Second 
Geological Shoe to Drop 


CAUSING MORE THAN 200 INJURIES AND 
well more than $2 billion in damage, last 
week’s 6.8-magnitude Pacific Northwest 
earthquake was bad enough—but it wasn’t 
the Big One experts say is still to come. 
While geologists predict a mega-quake 
still lies in Seattle’s future, they are also 
looking at a different, equally dangerous 
big one that is literally looming on the 
city’s horizon: MOUNT RAINIER, the 
snowcapped volcano that lies 50 miles to 
the southeast. Though slumbering, 
Rainier is still active, and last week's 


THE 





Bill Gates in 


“THE RATTLE IN SEATTLE” 


200 NEW P.C.s..40 FLAT SCREENS... 
WHY ARE WE ORDERING SO MUCH 
NEW EQUIPMENT? 





quake might have loosened deep rocks 
that hold molten magma and hot gases in 
check. This could send up the volatile mix 
and cause an eruption. Several towns are 
built on top of Rainier’s ancient flows— 
and lie in the path of new ones that would 
follow. Luckily, though, the slowly rising 
magma would likely trigger steam 
explosions, giving scientists ample warning. 
A quake can also trigger huge landslides, 
sending enormous slabs of boulders and 
clay downhill as fast as a speeding train. 
Fortunately, the region has had a relatively 
dry winter; otherwise, say experts, Rainier 
might already have shed part of its 
normally waterlogged skin, with deadly 
results. —By Michael D. Lemonick/New York 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 


DRAWING 


THIS IS AN OUTRAGE ! 
THIS SEISMIC CRAP IS 
QUT OF CONTROL AND 
MUST BE STOPPED! 


Cartoon by Ted Rall for TIME 





FBI 


Louis Freeh Goes to the 
Hill and Gets a Free Ride 


DETAILS OF THE PRICE OF ALLEGED FBI 
mole ROBERT PHILLIP HANSSEN’s 
espionage are beginning to emerge. 
Sources tell TIME that Hanssen may have 


| cost the U.S. more than $200 million in 


compromised intelligence programs that 
must now be replaced. The tab for one 
supersecret program that tapped Russian 
communications alone could top $100 
million. LOUIS FREEH’s Fai had failed 

to use a standard counterintelligence 
technique known as mail cover on the 
Russian spook who ran Hanssen. The 
technique involves photographing a known 
spy handler’s mail to 
look for hints of whom 
he is running. Leads, 
like the false return 
addresses Hanssen 
used, trigger an 
investigation. The FBI's 
failure to use mail 
cover might have killed 
another man’s career, but nobody surfs the 
crest of scandal like Freeh. By the time he 
was done with his would-be minders on the 
Hill last Wednesday, they were jockeying 
to throw money at him. Before Senators 
could focus on any problems, Freeh was 
selling them the supposed solution: more 
polygraphs, compartmentalization and 

of course—money. “[The FBI] just didn’t 
have the folks to put to that task,” 

explains Florida Democratic Senator 
Robert Graham. |—By Massimo Calabresi 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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NOT MUCH LATER 





People who've been an inspiration to you can now be an inspiration to the world. 
As presenting sponsor of the Salt Lake 2002 Olympic Torch Relay, Chevrolet is offering 
you the opportunity to nominate a deserving person to be part of Olympic history. 
On the road to Salt Lake City, we'll be there. 


For entry details go to your local Chevrolet 
dealer or chevy.com today. 
Entry deadline: April 30, 2001 


CHEVY 


WE'LL BE THERE 








NOTEBOOK 





A First Family. Redefined 


uncontrollable appetites, subpoenas, cigars and truckloads of stolen baubles. America 


Te SCHEMES, THE BETRAYALS, THE BAWDY JOKES OVER PASTA, CRASS RELATIVES, 


has been transfixed by the Clinton family foibles. But now that The Sopranos are 
back from hiatus, viewers may have to choose which family drama merits their attention 


THE BOSS Charismatic big 
man with mother issues, 
Tony Soprano has eluded 
the feds for years; will 
stolen plane tickets 

be his downfall? 


SCORNED WIFE Long- 
suffering bottle-blond 
Carmela Soprano turns a 
blind eye to her 
husband's faults, mostly 
for material gain 


DUTIFUL DAUGHTER Top 
student and lyrically 
named Meadow Soprano 
is wise to the family biz, 
can't wait to get away 

to college 


CONSIGLIERE Sawy 
psychiatrist Dr. Jennifer 
Melfi, Tony's therapist, 
has problems of her own: 
sees a shrink, keeps a 

















T@nS 


THE BOSS Charismatic 
big man with mother 
issues, Bill Clinton has 
eluded the feds for years; 
will the pardons be 

his downfall? 


SCORNED WIFE Long- 
suffering bottle-blond 
Hillary Clinton turns a 
blind eye to her 
husband's faults, mostly 
for political gain 


DUTIFUL DAUGHTER Top 
student and lyrically 
named Chelsea Clinton is 
wise to the family biz, 
can't wait to get back to 
Stanford, 3,000 mi. away 


CONSIGLIERE Sawy prayer 
master Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
Clinton's moral adviser, 
has problems of his own: 
sees other women, keeps 


bottle in the drawer a baby on the West Coast 
BAD BLOOD Zaftig at ane BAD BLOOD Orb- 
sister Janice 4 ; ps ~=shaped bro-in-law 
schemes for dollars; « 3 am Hugh schemes for 
fiery writer-nephew ? d P dollars; sunny half 
Chris trades on = ‘ bro Roger trades 
family name on family name 

= 







finding of a mineral ina 


meteorite from the Red 
Planet, which they 


claim could have —_:_doesn’t have an ex-wife who 
been made only by © showered money on the 
amicrobe. As + Democrats, 
forms of life go, : but he did face 
microbes rank : upto325 
fairly low. We've been : yearsin 
waiting forsomethingthat = prison. He too 
could atleast communicate = deserves 


20 


name in headlines. True, he 


1L.O—-IPOL, BARRY WETCHER—HBO, KEVIN 


LUIS M_ ALVAREZ—AP_ SUSAN WALSH—AP 


A KEISER—AP, HBO, CATHERINE LEUTHC 


TO BOTTOM. IN PAIRS. HBO, BET 
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522) $25 million amount 
DZ Harrison Ford will receive 
for filming K-19: The 
Widowmaker, playing the 
commander of an ill-fated Russian 
submarine 


$214.28 Monthly salary of the late 
commander of the ill-fated Russian 
submarine Kursk, which sank last year 


343,000 Amount by which the 


population of all European Union 
countries combined grew last year 


343,000 Amount by which 


India’s population grew in the first 
week of 2001 


38 Average age at which 
Americans surveyed believe 
they reach their peak 
physical attractiveness 








22 Average age of Vogue cover 
models in 2000 : 


89 Percentage of 
nightly network-news 
stories reported by 
whites in 2000 


JiM BOURG—REUTERS: HBO (2 





FOR TIME 





76 Percentage of nightly network- 
news stories reported by men in 2000 


BOB HAMBLY 


Sources: New York Post; United Nations Population Division; 
AARP; USA Today 


LAMARQUE—REUTERS, 180 





DOWNHILL RACERS 


ON THE ROCKS Many seemingly red-hot commodities have 
been in free fall lately, and some are tanking a lot worse than 
others. A roundup of downturns over the past month: 
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Hillary Clinton's 
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TIME, MARCH 12, 2001 


Sources: Zogby International, Nielsen Media Research 









Could you regain control? 





Count on Shell 


Few things are more frightening than hitting the brakes on a wet road and feeling your car start to skid. While many newer 
cars have anti-lock brakes (ABS) designed to prevent such skids, most cars on the road today don't. If you don’t have anti-lock 
brakes and you begin to skid, don’t slam on the brakes — simply release the brake pedal then gently re-apply pressure and steer 
in the direction you want the car to go. And remember, even with anti-lock brakes, required stopping distance increases 
dramatically on wet pavement, so slow down. Learn more driving tips in the “Foul Weather Driving” book, free from 


Shell. Pick one up at your nearest Shell station, visit www.countonshell.com or call 1-800-376-0200. 
P ) 
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Miss Get-Me-the-Hell-Out-of-Here 


TRAIGHT GUYS DON’T WATCH BEAUTY PAGEANTS. | the personality third of the contest. We were able to ask them 
That’s because pageants take a normal pastime— | about anything except current-events questions because “these 
ranking women by how they look in bathing suits— | women have been ina bubble for two weeks.” I'm guessing those 
and turn it into something boring, with dance num- | bubbles had been forming for much longer. I never imagined I 
bers. Plus, all the contestants are teenagers who look | could be so bored talking to attractive women whose only goal 
like 40-year-old anchorwomen and talka lot about Je- | was to impress me. I was mildly impressed by the fact that Miss 
sus. You don’t have to deal with that by the pool at the Delano. | Vermont had written several books, including True Beauty: A 
Though I could not imagine what good could come to our | Sunny Face Means a Happy Heart, Betsy the Cow Goes to the Ver- 
union from pitting one state against another, when mont State Beauty Pageant and What's All the 
the Miss USA pageant invited me to be a Noise About Boys? | also marveled at the 
judge, my enormous ego would not let ingenuity of the contestants who, not al- 
me turn it down. But before I left, I set lowed to go to a gym at night, tried to lose 
two ethical ground rules: I would not ac- pounds by running up and down their ho- 
quiesce to the misogyny in any way; and tel hallway. And I also discovered a unifor- 
if 1 slept with a contestant, I would vote for mity in idol worship: when asked to list 
her in at least one category. those they most admire, almost all named 
The experience was not quite as glam- Oprah, God, Katie Couric and Julia 
orous as I had hoped. Last Friday’s Donald Roberts, in that order. 
Trump-run pageant took place in Gary, Toward the end of this portion, one 
Ind., which meant it was short on the so- contestant approached the panel and 
phistication of Atlantic City and long on a whispered, “Give me a low score. I 
really disturbing smell. Even worse, a new don’t want to be Miss USA. These peo- 
rule, designed to cut down on breast- ple are all phonies.” She said that her 
augmentation surgery, allowed padding in own bio was entirely fabricated, and that 
the bikinis and dresses. It also turned out that I had been in- | she couldn’t quit the pageant because her sponsors would be an- 
vited to judge the preliminaries, which meant that instead of | gry. She was the only contestant I wanted to win, and even 
sitting with Karen Duffy, Daniel Baldwin and Ernie (the black | though I knewit would hurt her, I couldn't help giving her a 9.99. 
Ghostbuster) Hudson at Friday’s live telecast of the finals, I Friday night, I watched Miss Texas win, the woman who 
spent three days early in the week with Joel from Survivor, an | answered my “Would you sleep with Donald Trump?” ques- 
executive from the CBS soap-opera division and Eddie and | tion with the misinformed,“I think he’s a little old for me.” Af- 
JoBo, Chicago’s Bumpin’ B96 morning team, whittling the | ter it was over, the only thing I felt was that I'd wasted two 
contestants down to 10 semifinalists. valuable TV viewing hours, and that I was the only one who 
We spent the first two days interviewing the contestants for | knew which state really won. ie 






























BOTTOM 


Torey Gell] HARD-PRESSED 
e. The world is rich 
with wine 
snobs, but there 
is aniche of connoisseurship 
still underpopulated: the anti- 
snob. The industry is now 


Far bastat 


catering to the downmarket 
drinker. Need to know about 
price or what to drink with steak 
or fish? No need to consult a 
guide; just look at the label. And 
you won't strain your budget. All 
these wines are under $15. 
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UltimateTV. | 
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CHECKED IN. Friends co-star MATTHEW | 


PERRY, 31; to an undisclosed drug-and- 


alcohol rehab center; at his doctors’ be- | 
hest. Perry, who had been pulling double | 


duty on the sets of Friends and a new film, 
Servicing Sarah, did time in rehab in 1997 
for addiction to the painkiller Vicodin. 


DIVORCING. Triple Grammy winner 
EMINEM, 28, and on-again, off-again wife 
KIM MATHERS, 26; in Macomb Coun- 
ty, Mich. The couple have a 5-year-old 
daughter, Hailie Jade. 


CHARGED. U.S. Fulbright scholar JOHN 
EDWARD TOBIN, 24; with possession of 
marijuana; in Voronezh, Russia, where he 
was studying. In a bizarre chain of events, 
the Russian security service arrested 
Tobin on drug charges, then accused 
him of being a spy, an allegation 
denied by the State Department. 
The spy insinuations were later 
dropped, but officials may now 
charge him with drug dealing. 


DIED. A.R. AM- 
MONS, 75, gre- 
garious, self-effac- 

ing poet whose de- 
ceptively simple riffs 
on the relationship 
between Man and Nature have 
been likened to those of the 
19th century transcendental- 

ists Whitman and Emer- 

son; of cancer; in Ithaca, 

N.Y. Ammons began 


PNA ie 











dabbling in poetry aboard a Navy de- | 


stroyer during World War II. In the fol- 
lowing decades, he wrote nearly 30 
books and won virtually every Ameri- 
can prize awarded for poetry. 


Y DIED. SIR DONALD BRADMAN, 92, self- 
taught cricket player and courtly Aus- 
tralian icon considered by many to be the 
pre-eminent sportsman of all time; in 
Adelaide, South Australia. His perch 
atop batting stats was said to be “as 
changeless as alphabetic order”; 

over his 20-year career, he 

racked up an average of 

99.94 runs per innings, 
30 runs more than the 
next best in the game. 
A recent book com- 
paring the relative 
statistical achieve- 
ments in a variety 
of sports put 
Bradman ahead 
of Michael Jordan, Ty Cobb 
and Pelé. One of Australia’s most 
beloved heroes, he was 
revered abroad as well. 
When Nelson Mandela 
was released after 27 
years in prison, his first 
question to an Australian 
visitor was, “Is Sir Don- 
ald Bradman still alive?” 


















84, visionary mathe- 
matician who pio- 





1. Afghanistan's 
Taliban destroyed 
ancient Buddha 
statues because: 
a) Only cutting off 
hands seemed silly 
b) They looked like 
Salman Rushdie 
c) They found them 
insulting to Muslims 
d) There's nothing 
else left to destroy 


LARRY DOWNING—REUTERS 





3. The Marines are 
working ona 
microwave-based 
weapon that: 

a) Causes a 
burning sensation 
b) Is repelled with 
aluminum foil 

c) Creates giant 


DIED. CLAUDE SHANNON, | 


ILESTONE S§S 





| neered the use of binary code and em- 
ployed his brilliant theories as practically 
as a rower would an oar; in Medford, 
Mass. Initially geared to help the tele- 
phone industry use automatically switch- 
ing circuits, Shannon's work with binary 
code became the basis for all modern dig- 
ital communications networks. His later 
work with chess-playing machines helped 
create the field of artificial intelligence. 





DIED. HENRY WADE, 86, 
Dallas district attorney who 
in 36 years never lost a case 
he personally prosecuted, 
including the 1964 convic- 
tion of Jack Ruby; in Dallas. 
He was the Wade of Roe v. Wade. His of- 
fice defended the Texas law against abor- 
tion but was finally defeated in the water- 
shed Supreme Court decision that nulli- 
fied that law and legalized the procedure. 





DIED. John Painter, 112, Tennessee farm- 
er, blacksmith and reputedly the nation’s 
oldest male veteran, having served on 
| Army frontlines in France during World 
| World I; in Hermitage Springs, Tenn. 


4.Goodyear’snew 5. Vending 

tire, made with machines in 
corn: London's tube sell: 
a) Is quieter, lighter a) home dental kits 
and smoother b) poetry 
b)Wastestedonly cc) cheaper but 

on butter roads mad-cowier burgers 


c)Comes with cute, d) remaining bits of 
ear-shaped axles Empire 
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By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Amanda Bower, Val Castronovo, Randy Hartwell, Ellin Martens, Sora Song and Josh Tyrangiel 
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Chrysler and Jeep 
OUR AWARDS 


2001 Jeep Grand Cherokee 
Petersen’'s 4-Wheel & Off-Road 
2001 4x4 of the Year 


Anes. 








2001 Jeep Cherokee Sport 
Two-Time Winner- 
Petersen's 4-Wheel & Off-Road 
4x4 of the Year 


Arie. 





2001 Chrysler Town & Country y 
The Best Minivan Ever & 





2001 Chrysler Sebring Sedan 
KkKKKK 
Highest Government 
Front Crash Test Rating 








Rewards Program 
YOUR REWARD 


0.9" 


APR financing 


on select models 





After receiving so many awards, 
Chrysler and Jeep are giving you something 
back. Our awards are your rewards. 
Now on select vehicles, get some of the 
lowest APRs ever. And that's better than 
taking home any trophy. 


CHRYSLER 


www.chrysler.com 


Jeep 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
www.jeep.com 











Back to the hustings to 


pitch his budget—and 
pressure the pols 


CAMPAIGN 2001: 
a 


















































































































































By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON 






EN NELSON HAS BEEN IN SENATE 
for all of two months, but he knows 
what the George W. Bush treatment 
feels like. Not just the win-a-little- 
nickname treatment (Bush dubbed 
him Nellie) but a far more punishing 
one—the kind that can make a politician sweat. 
A Democrat and former Governor of Nebras- 
ka, Nelson was onstage with Bush at the Oma- 
ha Civic Center last Wednesday when the Pres- 
ident set about tickling the crowd of almost 
4,000. Pointing out both Nelson and his Re- 
publican colleague, Chuck Hagel, Bush de- 
clared, “I know that when it comes to doing the 
right thing, they'll listen to the people of Ne- 
braska.” As the crowd 
roared and waved minia- 
ture American flags, Nelson 
turned his frozen smile to 
Hagel. “You haven’t come 










| Cleland felt the love. This week 


BUDGET BRIEFING 


Winners and losers in Bush's plan 


Bush will swing through Louisiana and North 
Dakota, two more states he won handily—and 
where Democratic Senators hang on to their 
jobs by hewing to local opinion. Even Tom 
Daschle, the Senate minority leader, whose 
job is to rally the opposition, won't be spared. 
Bush plans to visit Daschle’s G.o.P.-leaning 
home state of South Dakota this week. 

To hear Bush describe his budget, you'd 
think Nelson and the others would all be jump- 
ing up and shouting “Hallelujah!” As Bush tells 
it, we can afford guns and butter, higher spend- 
ing and lower taxes, missile defense and a pre- 
scription-drug benefit, Social Security forever. 
After a month that felt more 
like the ninth season of the 
Clinton Show than the first 
of Bush’s, the new Presi- 
dent's address last Tuesday 








. 2002 z 

out for his tax plan yet, have Increases 7°RZ.0sse" Fst had the air of a second In- 
you?” he asked. “Well, no,” —_ Education $44.5 | 11.5% auguration. In a real sense, 
Hagel said, laughing. “But — Housing & Urban it marked the beginning of 
is there any doubt I will?” Development 30.4 | 6.7 his presidency, the moment 

Nellie, you're on your State Dept. 23.2 | 5.5 when the new guy started 
own. The Senator won his — ean filling his suit. The perfor- 

: pinspguens Human Services 56.7 5.2 Sa coe pel 
seat last fall by the narrow- _ Defense 310.5| 4.8 mance was, well, Clinto- 
est margin in state history. nian in its easy embrace of 

vecreases 


Bush, who crushed Gore 
by 30 points in Nebraska, 


was sending a clear mes- _—Aggiculture 

sage: a vote against the tax EPA 

cut would be a vote against — ‘200r 
Energy 


a President who was more 
popular in Nebraska than 
Nelson. It might even be political suicide. 

That's the kind of candygram that Bush is 
delivering to more than a dozen vulnerable 
Senators—men and women who will make 
the difference in the coming battle over 


Transportation $16.3 
17.9 


Bush’s tax cuts. A small handful of Republi- | 


cans could defect and the President will need 
to peel off an equal number of Democrats to 
ensure passage of his program. Last week, af- 
ter delivering his big budget address to Con- 
gress, he swept into Arkansas and Georgia, 
where Democrats Blanche Lincoln and Max 


11.3 
19.0 


the other party’s ideas— 
more funding for education 
and health research, pro- 
tection for national parks, 
even an end to racial profil- 
ing—headed up by John 
Ashcroft, no less. 

The tone was so warm and comforting 
that you had to endure a fistful of paper cuts 
while going through Bush’s 207-page budget 
blueprint to feel its chilly austerity. The doc- 
ument makes it clear that Bush’s true 
inspiration is not Bill Clinton but Ronald 
Reagan—the last President to promise a 
mammoth tax cut. Bush’s task is, if anything, 
more daunting than Reagan’s was 20 years 
ago. The Gipper was elected at a time of 
mounting deficits with a mandate to cut gov- 
ernment down to size—yet never came close 
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to taming the beast. Bush avoids Reagan’s 
sharp rhetoric and is governing without a 
mandate during a time of surpluses, yet 
he proposes to hold federal spending to a 
4% increase overall, barely more than the 
rate of inflation. That sounds “reasonable 
and responsible,” as he says, but in fact it 
is wildly ambitious, even radical. Congress 
boosted spending more than 8% last year, 
and even Republican committee chairmen 
can’t imagine living on less than a 6% hike 
this year. “In the last couple of Congresses, 
everyone got drunk on a spending binge,” 
says a senior Bush aide. “They scratched 
the President’s back, and Clinton scratched 
theirs.” 

The idea of making hard choices—of 
cutting some departments deeply in order 
to free up money for others—is common- 
place in the private sector, where Bush’s 
lieutenants lately toiled, but the Capitol 
calculators have different buttons. In the 
past, those who have tried to bring real- 
world discipline to Washington have gone 
away dizzy. The White House insists this 
time will be different. Aides say Bush will 


BEYOND THE 


When Tax Cuts Hit Texas 


and won a close election. As a chief 


A: a candidate, he promised big tax cuts 
executive, he made delivering on that 


pledge his first item of business. Lawmakers 


lined up to vote for his tax bills—but over 
time, those cuts reduced government 


revenues and threw the budget out of whack, 


undercutting essential programs like 
Medicaid. 
That may sound like Tom Daschle’s 


BELTWAY 


veto any spending that busts his 4% cap. 

The President’s team knows how fierce 
the political battle will be. Bush has a lower 
approval rating than any other new Presi- 
dent in 50 years. And after 18 months of sell- 
ing his tax-cut plan, he has yet to inspire a 
national sing-along. So White House political 
guru Karl Rove is surveying his battle maps 
and strategic-planning calendars to orches- 
trate a multi-week sales tour mixing the 
hucksterism and pageantry of a presidential 
campaign with a strong undercurrent of 
blackmail. The focus is on the Senate, with 
its 50-50 split between parties (the House, 
Bush aides say, is a slam dunk). Six of the tar- 
geted Democrats are up for re-election in 
2002. Says a gleeful Bush official: “These 
Senators are going to hear about it at home.” 

The idea, White House political director 
Ken Mehlman told a group of G.o.P. state 
legislators in a conference 
call last Thursday, is to re- 
create what happened dur- 
ing Bush’s Inauguration 
speech. When the President 
mentioned his $1.6 trillion 


warning cry about what 
will happen to America if 








tax cut, politicians on the Capitol steps 
clapped politely. But out on the damp and 
muddy Mall, the crowd whooped and 
hollered louder than at any other moment of 
the speech. Hearing that, the politicians 
amped up their own applause. To turn up 
the grass-roots volume, Bush is getting help 
from groups like Americans for Tax Reform, 
whose founder, Grover Norquist, organized 
Mehlman’s call. In coming 
weeks, Norquist promises, many G.O.P.- 
controlled state legislatures will vote to send 
resolutions to Washington directing their 


conference 


Senators to vote for the President's plan. 
Some of the targeted Senators are fight- 
ing back, When Daschle heard that the Pres- 
ident would be dropping in to his state, the 
minority leader challenged him to a tax-cut- 
and-budget debate on local TV. (Bush de- 
clined.) Democrats are eager to engage be- 
cause their polls show that 
Bush had a strong night in 
his first presidential ad- 
dress. Bush's individual 
proposals are immensely 
popular, but he has been 


$700 million shortfall. 
Bush and the 
legislature used rosy 
revenue projections to 
justify not only lower taxes 


| President Bush’staxcuts INHERITANCE Perry faces but costly improvements in 
| become law. But critics problems created by Bush cuts education and highways. 
charge that it’s also what Now, with the economy 


happened to Texas after Governor Bush's tax 
cuts became law there. They say the nearly 
$3 billion-plus in tax reductions the Governor 
steered through the legislature in 1997 and 
1999 have left the state facing a potential 
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cooling, there may not be enough coming in 
to pay for some of these programs—and a 
bundle of unanticipated Medicaid costs, plus 
much needed programs such as affordable 
health care for teachers. 











unable to assuage public fears that his num- 
bers don’t add up. Bush’s tax cut, Daschle 
warned, “will consume nearly all of the 
available surplus—at the expense of pre- 
scription-drug coverage, education, de- 
fense and other critical priorities.” 

The skepticism is justified. Plenty of 
voters remember the dark side of Reagan's 
legacy—record deficits the country is still 
paying off. When politicians tell Americans 
they can have it all, they have learned to 
say, “There they go again.” To counter that 
reaction, the President insisted all week 
that his budget sets aside $1 trillion of the 
projected surplus for “contingencies.” But 
on closer inspection that contingency fund 
looks like a bottomless till, a way to pretend 
to pay for a host of Bush initiatives that will 
end up costing far more. 

During the campaign, Bush rarely 
talked about debt reduction. But last week 
paying down $2 trillion of the national debt 
suddenly became one of his “major initia- 
tives.” The reason: internal polls told Bush 
strategists that the public wants debt re- 
duction at least as much as, if not more 


Because the Texas constitution 
mandates a balanced budget, running a 
deficit is out of the question. As a result, Rick 
Perry, Bush’s Republican successor, has 
already suggested that some improvements 
to roads and higher education may be in 
jeopardy. In response, several Democratic 
lawmakers have begun to talk about a tax 
increase. But few of their colleagues want to 
go that route. (Read their lips: No new taxes.) 
So while they look for another way out of the 
mess, Republicans are arguing that the 
hubbub is merely a dirt devil whipped up by 


| deal with it.” He's not—but the problem is 


NAT IO FN 


than, a tax cut. “We knew we hadtochange , 
the argument from tax cut or debt relief to 

tax cuts and debt relief,” says a Bush aide. 

But although the President’s rhetoric { 
changed, his plan did not. He came up with 
no money for paying down debt beyond 
the Social Security payroll-tax revenues, 
which both parties have unanimously agreed 
should never be used for anything else. 

Hoping to jump-start the economy, 
Bush is calling for part of his tax cut to be 
retroactive to Jan. 1—without factoring 
the added cost into his budget. Unless 
there is some tinkering, that will surely 
increase the cost above his cap of 
$1.6 trillion, which means Bush will 
have to decide where to compro- 
mise—by fiddling with the pace at 
which cuts take effect, reducing 
rates by less than he has proposed, 
or reducing rather than killing the 
estate tax. 

But for now, compromise is 
looking less probable. Despite all the 
talk of changing the tone in Washing- 
ton, Republicans and Democrats are 
back to their old spitting and bickering. 
Last week Republicans rammed a version 
of Bush’s across-the-board income tax cut 
through the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on a party-line vote. A full House 
vote is scheduled for this week. Even Dem- 
ocrats who appeared likely to support Bush 
were complaining that they had been rail- 
roaded into considering tax cuts before 
the budget had been hammered out or the 
program cuts even announced. Bush was 
pleased by the pace and hoped that the 
sense of momentum would put more pres- 
sure on fence-sitting Democrats and mod- 
erate Republicans. It may not. “He has to 
be willing to work with us,” says Arkansas 
Senator Blanche Lincoln, another Demo- 
crat who got the Bush treatment last week 

| when he visited Little Rock. “It can’t be his 
way or no way. —With reporting by 


| Douglas Waller/Washington 


Bush's enemies in Washington. They point 
out that Texas will have nearly $11 billion in 
emergency funds on which to draw. Anda 
spokesman in Bush's White House insists 
that “Texas is in a strong fiscal position.” 
That’s an improvement from what Bush 
was saying last summer. When Al Gore 
predicted during the campaign that Bush’s 
Texas tax cuts would wreak havoc in the 
state, Bush joked, “I hope I'm not here to 


dogging his heels just the same. —By Adam 
Zagorin. With reporting by Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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To hear George W. 
Bush tell it, this 
budget stuff es muy 
facil: after paying 
elim VAC anel 
debt, $417 
billion in interest 
and $1.6 trillion 
in tax breaks, he 
will still have $1 
trillion in reserve 
over the next 
decade. 
Democrats say 
Bush has 
made 
enough 
expensive 
promises to 
spend that 
trillion 
almost three 
times over. 


The President plans to devote his 
contingency fund to as yet unbudgeted 
policy goals. He estimates $156 billion 
will go to reform Medicare. And though 
he won't give numbers while Don 
Rumsfeld conducts his review of the 
Pentagon, a large chunk will surely pay 
for modernizing the military and 
developing a national missile defense 
Bush says there will be plenty left to 
cover natural disasters like 
earthquakes and economic disasters 
like the budget gaps that will open up if 
the surplus falls short of projections. 


$500 billion of Bush's $1 trillion comes 
from the Medicare trust fund and should 
be off limits. Extra tax-cut costs, like 
making the plan retroactive, could hike its 
price past $2 trillion. Bush is vague on the F 
cost of his big-ticket priorities. He has 
allotted $600 billion for private Social 
Security investment accounts, but Dems 
say the price could reach higher. And 
Pentagon officials suggest that Bush's 


plans to upgrade and modemize the 
military could cost roughly $600 billion. 
Missile defense? Another $50 billion to- 
$100 billion more. Yikes! You do the math. 


Did Dubya? By Mitch Frank 











The Obstacle Course 


How do you lead a party past a former President 
who just can’t seem to get out of the way? 


By NANCY GIBBS 


AST WEDNESDAY, THE MORNING AFTER 
President George W. Bush made his 
prime-time debut, more than a dozen 
House and Senate Democrats gath- 
ered for a postmortem in the L.B.J. Room 
of the Capitol. Pollster Geoff Garin ran 
through the results of his focus groups— 
what viewers had responded to, what they 
were still worried about. “The bottom line 
was Bush had a pretty good night,” says a 
participant. “People liked him. They liked 
his presentation. They thought it was bal- 
anced.” It was one more sign of how pro- 
foundly the world has changed since the last 
time the Democrats sat listening to a Presi- 
dent lay out his vision for the future, and one 
more sign that they need to find a new map. 
A year ago, when Bill Clinton gave his 
last State of the Union address, the Demo- 
crats controlled the debate, they paid for 
the mike, they owned the issues. Bush was 
busy campaigning on the promise of a huge 
tax cut that most voters said they didn’t 
want; Clinton was insisting that it was 
more important to pay down the debt first 
and foremost, and taking credit for every 
merry thing that was happening to every 
leading economic indicator. 


38 


| argument 


A year later, the economy has a charley 
horse, the tax cut they deplored is the cen- 
terpiece of the new President’s budget, 
Alan Greenspan has blessed it, and every 
the Democrats make gets 
drowned out by that Other Story, the pres- 
idency that will not end, the scandal that 
will not die. Internal Republican polls last 
week showed Bush had little reason to fear 
that the Clinton pardon debacle would 
overshadow his big budget road show. 
Bush’s message was getting through, poll- 
sters found; the ones being drowned out 
were the Democrats. The 
power sharing they ex- 
pected after a close elec- 
tion—their ideas won, 
they insisted, it was just 
their candidate who lost— 
has been exposed as so 
much wishful thinking. 

While party leaders 
Tom Daschle and Dick 
Gephardt might have 
liked a bigger spotlight 
last week, the better to ex- 
pose Bush’s mysterious 
budget magic, they could 
CLINTON remains the face 
of the Democratic Party 





QUINN, left, and the White House 
trio testify about pardons 

not control the images emanat- 
ing from Washington. More 
than a month after Clinton left 
office, he remains the image of 
the party even when he is bat- 
tered and silent. He was sup- 
posed to be leading the govern- 
ment in exile, chiding Bush for 
reckless driving. “The liberals 
would have liked for Clinton to 
weigh in,” says one key 
Democratic Senate aide. “But 
= he can’t. The Republicans have 
§ neutered him.” 

He neutered himself. By 
' last week Clinton’s near silence 
e on why he pardoned fugitive 
tax swindler Marc Rich and as- 
sorted other highflyers and 
lowlifes was getting a little spooky. It was 
time to tap on the lid of the trunk and see if 
Houdini was still alive in there. Now he got 
help from the Old Guard, the magician’s 
assistants who had stuck by him through 
thick and thin and thick. Here came faith- 
ful fund raiser Beth Dozoretz, who we 
learn was cleared by the Secret Service to 
visit the White House 76 times in the past 
two years, declining to tell the congres- 
sional investigators whether her fund-rais- 
ing efforts for the Clinton library had any- 
thing to do with her lobbying for the Rich 
pardon. Those arguing on Marc Rich’s be- 
half knew well enough to work through 
Dozoretz rather than the Justice Depart- 
ment. As Rich attorney Jack Quinn said to 
the committee this week, “She was in 
much more frequent communication with 
the President than I was.” 

But like her pal Denise Rich before her, 
Dozoretz pleaded the Fifth Amendment, 
and with that, the pardon scandal was mov- 
ing out of the familiar theatrics of the Con- 
gress to the deadly quiet, 
: far more serious precincts 
of the Southern District of 
2 New York, where prose- 
> cutor Mary Jo White was 
j reported to be in contact 
: with Denise Rich about 
~ finding out what she knew. 
Next on the griddle 
= were Clinton’s most 
dogged lieutenants, the 
bunker squad—chief of 
staff John Podesta, coun- 
sel Beth Nolan and end- 
lessly faithful consigliere 
Bruce Lindsey. All of 
them had the same mes- 
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sage: During those wild, sleepless final days, 
they had protested in force against the no- 
tion of pardoning Rich, a fugitive who had 


illegally bought more than $200 million | 


worth of oil from Iran during the hostage 
crisis and dodged paying $48 million in one 
of the biggest tax frauds in history. They 
were so adamant in their opposition that 
after a Jan. 16 meeting, they assumed the 
matter was dead. “I thought he had accept- 
ed our judgment,” Podesta said. “I didn’t 
think this was an active matter.” 

That Clinton ignored their advice and 
proceeded so recklessly looked damaging 
on its face, but the faithful trio actually did 
Clinton some good. They noted that par- 
don requests were pouring in from every 
direction in the final days, not just from rel- 


atives and benefactors and potential black- | 


mailers. “We had requests from members 
of Congress on both sides of the aisle and 
both houses, we had requests from movie 
stars, newscasters, former Presidents, for- 
mer First Ladies,” Nolan said. They agreed 
that Clinton had exercised dreadful judg- 
ment but that it was his right. “The Presi- 
dent is the President,” Nolan said. 

Their very forthrightness may have 
helped squelch suggestions that a bribe was 
involved. Their portrayal of a White House 


in disarray—the Final Daze—sounded so | 


plausible that some thought it explained 
why Clinton waived his Executive privilege 
and allowed his counselors to testify. This is 
what passes as the best defense—not that he 
was venal but that he was an idiot. “I think 
that people are finally tiring of it,” Podesta 
told TiME, “but as long as it’s still selling ca- 
ble-TV rating points, it will probably go on 
a little longer.” 

As for the ex-President, he was rattling 
around the house in Chappaqua, N.Y., 
wondering whether he should try a big 
blowsy tell-all TV interview to try to turn 
this around. A longtime Clinton adviser put 
it this way: “For the last 30 days, he hasn’t 
had one positive story. It could go on like 
this for another 30 days. So he’s thinking, If 
I don’t stop it now, I never will. We are very 
close to locking in a public impression 
about the President that isn’t good and isn’t 
temporary.” But any kind of question-and- 
answer session would be a disaster in the 
making. When it comes to those drug run- 
ners and con men his brother-in-law spon- 
sored for pardons, “what is he gonna say? He 
can’t get through that.” For the moment, 
Clinton is holding off on a big confessional. 
“He’s decided instead,” says another advis- 
er, “to just call every American, one person 
at a time.” 
Karen Tumulty and Douglas Waller/Washington 


—Reported by Michael Duffy, | 


PREPPING FOR 


s Democrats try to make their case 
against President Bush, the polls 
say their message should be 
selling. But it isn't. In fact, it's 
barely being heard, which has many in the 
party whether the real problem 
is finding the right messenger—someone 
who can distill their many lines of 
shopworn argument into something that 
feels resonant and new. Which is why the 
name of John Edwards is coming up more 
and more in Washington these days. 
Never heard of John Edwards? To 
hear John McCain talk about him, you 
would think he was talking about, well, 
about John McCain. “A lot of charisma,” 
McCain gushes. “His honesty becomes 
apparent.” Democratic political 
consultant James Carville knows horses: 
“Areal thoroughbred. He's got the touch.” 


THE MESSENGER: 
The charismatic 
Southern Senator 
is creating a buzz 
among Democrats 


And then there's the pronouncement of 
PEOPLE magazine: “sexiest politician.” 
The object of this buzz is a 47-year- 
old Democratic Senator who never held 
public office until 1999 and before that 
didn’t even bother to vote half the time. 
Even so, Edwards made it all the way to 
first runner-up in Al Gore's search for a 
running mate last summer. His first 
speech on the Senate floor—explaining 
his vote against throwing Bill Clinton out 
of office—won raves, even from some 
Republicans. And his trip last weekend to 
lowa, the state that holds the nation's 
first presidential contest, aroused far 
more talk than a freshman Senator's 
speech to a law school should warrant. 
The hoopla says much about the 
political talent of a former trial lawyer who 
So dazzled jurors that they handed his 
clients some of the largest awards in 
North Carolina history. It also says a lot 
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The Democrats’ New Golden Boy 


about where the Democrats now find 
a solid message but 
few charismatic messengers. “We have 
differences. We have a responsibility to 
talk about those differences,” Edwards 
says. “Civility does not mean surrender.” 
Who better to deliver that message— 
and harder to pin a label on—than a man 
who preached at the National Prayer 
Breakfast and voted against John 
Ashcroft the very same day? Edwards 
even has an everyman story on his side. 
The son of a millworker, he married his 
law-school sweetheart and drives his 
small children to the Senate day-care 
center—the first Senator in the staff's 
memory to put his children in the facility 
along with those of Senate employees. 
if Edwards swats away questions 
about presidential aspirations, it may be 
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because he doesn't yet have a record; he 
has never passed a serious bill. Another 
obstacle to running in 2004 is that he will 
be facing a re-election jinx; no incumbent 
has won his Senate seat since Sam Ervin, 
in 1968. To make sure he will, Edwards 
spends recesses touring parts of the 
State that haven't seen a Senator in 
years, even decades. 

But Edwards is preparing for a wider 
stage. This year he gave up some narrow 
committee assignments to take posts that 
will put him in the middle of debates over 
health, education and foreign policy. And 
he is looking to make his mark with 
passage of the patient's bill of rights, an 
HMO-reform measure that Edwards has 
co-authored with McCain. As a trial lawyer, 
he says, “the most important thing is for 
you to be better prepared than any human 
being in that courthouse.” He thinks that's 
the trick in politics too. — By Karen Tumulty 
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“It's not a holy 
site for Jews,” 
insists Nizar 
Ramadan, a 
writer asso- 
ciated with 
§ Hebron's fun- 
damentalist 


Many Palestinians charge the armed 
settlérs and the soldiers who quard 
them with abuse and assault. “Wilder 
charges back, “The Arabs are extreme- 


ly good at lying.” Pe | 


Ln the Israeli 
Zone, the Tomb 
f the Patriarchs, 
Judaisms sec- 
nd holiest site, 
S$ underneath 
she Haram al- 
Khalil, Islam's 
fourth holiest 
piace. For 700 
ears, until 
rael occupied 
the West Bank 
in 196% Jews 
were not 
allowed to 
worship inside. 
“Tf we were not 
nere, "says 
Wilder “no Jew a) 
Would get any Be 
where Close tort.” Os 



















In his view, it's the settlers —in their 
fortified compounds—who are under Sié 
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look behind the scenes at the deadly nuclear game the U.S. Navy's 
Trident submarines still rehearse underwater 


The cold war may be over, but dozens of U.S. and Russian subs still lurk un- 

der the ocean, poised to attack. It’s dangerous work, as Russians discovered 
last year with the sinking of the Kursk and Americans realized last month 
with the U.S.S. Greeneville’s deadly collision. The Navy operates 18 Trident 
subs, whose 432 missiles carry enough nuclear warheads to destroy Russia 
many times over. TIME’s Douglas Waller was granted the most access any 
journalist has ever had to chronicle a patrol of one of those Tridents, the 
U.S.S. Nebraska. His book Big Red: Three Months On Board a Trident Nu- 
clear Submarine (HarperCollins; $27.50) arrives in bookstores this week. In 
the excerpt below, the crew practices the most complex and momentous op- 
eration a Trident can undertake: the launching of nuclear weapons. 





“RUSSIA IS IN ECONOMIC CHAOS,” COMMANDER DAVID VOLONINO 
announced on the sub’s speaker system. “It’s out of oil, out of 
food, and its missiles are on alert. U.S, strategic forces have 
therefore been put on alert.” He felt obliged to provide a scene 
setter for these missile drills. The brass liked that. 

“Set Opsec, condition Alpha,” he said over the microphone, 
then hung it up and returned to his stateroom one level below. 

Operational Security Alpha was one of the quietest operating 
modes the Nebraska had. It was imperative that the sub not be de- 
tectable. The defense condition under which the sub now sailed 
had skyrocketed, from DefCon 5 (the normal peacetime level) to 
DefCon 2 (the second highest alert level). 

“Attention helm and quartermaster,” Brent Kinman an- 
nounced loudly to the planesmen and navigators in the room. 
“Lieutenant Kinman has the deck and the conn.” He hopped 
down from the conn and walked to the ballast control panel 
to make sure water was distributed properly in the ballast so 
the sub would stay level for the missile launch. The Nebraska 
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by Douglas C. Waller 


stays underwater to fire off its missiles, but at a shallow depth 
Kinman began leafing through notebooks to piece together 
a torpedo-evasion plan to carry out after the launch. Once a Tri 
dent fires one of its missiles, the rest of the world knows its ex- 
act location. Navy attack subs in the area can protect it only so 
much. After a launch, a Trident would have to hide from what 
would be a very angry enemy, whose sonar shack would sud- 
denly have a blast of valuable noise for closing in on the kill. 
Kinman could play possum. An enemy torpedo would home 
in only on a target that was moving. But it takes guts not to run, 
and the commander would have to make that call, not he. Kin- 
man decided his plan would be to kick the engines into full throt- 
tle and sink the Nebraska as deep as he could to get out of there. 
In the radio shack forward of the control center, alarms be- 
gan beeping on the standard information-display consoles as 
the emergency-action messages (EAMs) from Strategic Com- 
mand began interrupting routine radio traffic and flashing on 
the screen. Radio operator Eric Liebrich quickly opened the 
safe that stored the cryptographic manuals and code books they 
would need to decipher the EAMs that had begun pouring in. 
The Pentagon assumes that in a nuclear crisis its communi- 
cation centers would come under enemy attack, so it has dozens 
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of ways to send messages to Tridents over scores of independent 
transmitters based in space, on land, at sea and from airplanes. 
When the Strategic Command sends out an emergency-action 
message, it is automatically relayed to all these stations for trans- 
mitting to the Tridents. The Nebraska wasn’t getting just one EAM. 
Dozens of them were pouring into the sub. srRATCOM was bom- 
barding the Trident with the same message. 

Liebrich ripped pages off the printer and began decoding 
the first six groups of scrambled letters. Dan 
Montgomery, the radio shack’s chief, had al- 
ready arrived and was watching over Lieb- 
rich’s shoulder as he decoded. It was an EAM 
for the Nebraska. 

Montgomery rushed out of the radio 
shack and to the conn, where Kinman paced 
back and forth. The radio chief spoke in a low 
voice to the lieutenant, then Kinman reached 
up for the microphone over the conn. 

“Alert one, alert one!” Kinman announced 
on the speaker system, his heart now thumping. 

Officers who weren't standing watch 
dropped paper work on their desks, swal- 
lowed one last mouthful of lunch or rolled out 
of racks to dress quickly, They all sprinted to 
the control center. Six of them were assigned 
to decode and process an emergency-action 
message. Volonino had divided them into three 
two-man teams. When an alert one was announced, the first two- 
man team to reach the radio shack began processing the message. 

The small, restricted op-con room, which was connected to 
the radio shack by another door forward, was now eramped with 
four officers and Montgomery inside it. The officers spread out 
code books ona table, which was folded down from the starboard 
bulkhead. They began unscrambling the rest of the message, 
reading off the four-letter groups and comparing them with the 
decryption instructions in the manuals. The decoding had to be 
done by hand, but the men worked quickly. Most EAMs took less 
than 10 minutes to decode if the message was intact. 

This one wasn’t. In wartime, any number of things could gar- 
ble a message: enemy jamming or attacks on transmitters, rough 
seas or atmospheric disturbances that break up the reception. 
The last thing the Navy wants is a Trident captain confused about 
his orders, so the Nebraska has thick, top-secret manuals with 
elaborate instructions and contingency plans along with page af- 
ter page of options matrices for how its officers should deal with 
garbles. During missile drills, the Strategic Command rarely 
sends a clean message. Most have missing information or code 
letters mixed up to test how quickly the crew can resolve errors. 
After cutting and pasting, the four officers in the op-con room had 
produced a readable message. This one wasn’t yet an order to 
launch. But the world was becoming more tense. The DefCon lev- 
el would soon be raised to 1, the highest alert level. 

The launching of nuclear weapons is such 4a monumental 
act for any human being to take that the U.S. military's high 
command has left nothing in the procedure to chance. Every- 
thing the men now did, every action they took with the mis- 
siles, every word they uttered, was scripted. Redundancy ‘was 
built into every decision they made, no matter how minor it 
was. Nothing was trusted to memory. There were safes on the 
sub bulging with confidential manuals with procedures writ- 
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ten out for everything the missile technicians could do with 
the nuclear weapons. The officers had practiced receiving 
EAMs and simulating missile launches so many times that it 
came to them as naturally as tying their shoes. But for every 
missile drill, they still hauled out thick manuals to verify the 
tasks they had to perform. A technician couldn’t remove the 
cover from a missile-compartment cabinet without reading a 
checklist on how to unscrew the bolts. 

Commander Volonino sat back in his cap- 
tain’s chair and began quietly reviewing top- 
secret manuals as sailors, chiefs and officers 
busied themselves around him. Volonino was 
convinced that they must practice the missile 
launches with the same intensity they had 
during the cold war. It was not enough simply 
to have the Tridents on patrol, he believed. 
For deterrence to be credible even today, the 
subs had to maintain their finely tuned capa- 
bility to fire missiles at a moment's notice. 

It was almost impossible for Volonino to 
comprehend the power placed in his hands. 
The responsibility would have been as grave 
if it had given him only one missile with one 
warhead that could kill 1 million people. But 
24 missiles with more than 100 nuclear war- 
heads? Who could ever be emotionally pre- 
pared to unleash that kind of megatonnage? 


4.0or 


1:35 PM. 

IN THE OP-CON ROOM, LIEUTENANT (J.G.) CHAD THORSON AND 
Lieutenant Joe Davis were busy decoding. The message was 
garbled, so they had to splice to come up with a complete mes- 
sage. It was an order to launch. 

Calling out four-letter groups, Thorson and Davis wasted no 
time decoding the message. Nuclear-control orders, as they were 
called, always had the same format, with the same four parts. The 
first part of the message told the Nebraska the war plan that 
STRATCOM wanted the sub to execute—in other words, how many 
nuclear weapons it wanted launched and the coordinates of the 
targets they were supposed to hit. The Pentagon’s strategic war 
plans were flexible and constantly being updated. The President 
could strike practically any target or combination of targets he 
wanted. Every conceivable option the generals could dream up 
was on his menu, from a single surgical strike to limited attacks to 
all-out nuclear war. The second part of the message spelled out 
the date and time window the Pentagon wanted the missiles fired. 
The strategic war plans were carefully choreographed. Exact 
times were prescribed for atomic bombs falling on targets. The war 
planners didn’t want the Nebraska's warheads exploding over an 
area outside the window and frying Air Force B-2 bombers 
swooping in at the same time to drop their nuclear payload. 

The last two parts of the message assured both Volonino 
and the President of the U.S. that the two men could trust each 
other. They contained the combination to a safe and the codes 
for the cookies, the nickname for a key part of the exercise. 

The combination was a recent innovation. While the firing of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles from land could always be con- 
trolled by a higher headquarters with electromechanical inter- 
locks, a Trident submarine doesn’t come with a 5,000-mile ex- 
tension cord. To fire the Navy’s nuclear weapons, a radio message 








has to be sent to a Trident, and then that sub, on its own, launch- 
es the missiles. No one has ever been completely comfortable with 
this arrangement, however, so over the years, elaborate safe- 
guards have been put in place to keep a rogue sub from launching 
missiles without an order from the President. 

The Navy built its Tridents so no one person could fire the mis- 
siles by himself, not even a captain. It took four sets of keys to un- 
lock electronic and mechanical devices throughout the Nebras- 
ka before any of its missiles could leave their tubes. Volonino kept 
the first set in the safe in his stateroom: 24 firing-unit keys strung 
on 2-ft.-long olive-drab lanyards. The keys were inserted into the 
gas generators attached to the 24 missile tubes to arm them for 
launch. Fred Freeland, the Nebraska’s weapons officer, had the 
second key, called the tactical-mode key, which he kept in a safe 
in the second-level missile-control cen- 
ter. Only he knew the safe’s combina- 
tion. Before a firing, Freeland had to stick 
that key, painted green, into the missile- 
control center’s launcher panel and turn it 
in order to electronically line up the sub’s 
firing computers for a launch. The third 
key was actually a trigger, which Freeland 
also kept locked in his safe and which he 
had to squeeze in the missile-control cen- 
ter to blast the missiles out of their tubes. 

The fourth key, a purple one, was 
called the captain’s indicator-panel key, 
or cir key. The commander would insert 
it into a large gray metal box in the com- 
mand and control center just forward of 
the conn. The crp key was one of the last 
that had to be turned to complete elec- 
tronic circuits and activate the weapons 
system. 

In the Nebraska’s missile-control 
center, behind where Freeland stood 
during a launch, sat three heavy safes, 
painted tan, stacked one on top of the 
other. On the front of each safe were two 
combination locks, and inside each safe 
were stored copies of the crp key. The safes were guarded in the 
missile center 24 hours a day by two sailors, and an alarm 
sounded throughout the sub when someone tried to open them. 

No one on board had the combination to these safes. Those 
numbers came in the third part of the emergency-action mes- 
sage that Thorson and Davis translated. The final electronic link 
needed to launch the missile would come from shore. 

The fourth element of the message contained a row of ran- 
domly arranged numbers and letters for the Sealed Authenticator 
System code, one of the most closely held secrets in the U.S. gov- 
ernment. A Trident has to have some way of being absolutely sure 
that the launch order radioed to it is legitimate. The crew has to 
be confident that the emergency-action message actually comes 
from the President, that a hostile country or a rogue American 
general or simply an impostor hasn’t broken into the defense- 
communications network and transmitted a phony order to start 
World War III. The Sealed Authenticator System code is the fi- 
nal step a Trident would take to verify that the order is for real. 

The supersecret National Security Agency produces the sas 
codes. Agency machines stamp the same computer-generated 
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code of randomly arranged letters and numbers on two plastic 
cards. The machine then seals each card in a shiny metal foil. The 
code cards are nicknamed sas cookies because they look like 
wafer bars wrapped in tinfoil. The machine was specially built to 
do all the stamping and sealing itself, so no human eyes ever see 
the numbers and letters printed on the cards. 

One of the sealed cards is placed aboard the Trident. Its twin, 
with the identical numbers and letters, is kept by the Strategic 
Command. When sTRATCOM’s generals drafted the emergency- 
action message to launch nuclear weapons, they would break 
open the sealed card and print its authentication code in the or- 
der. At the other end, the Trident captain could break open the 
card he had and compare the code on it with the arrangement of 
numbers and letters in the message. If the two codes matched, 





the captain could be certain that he had a valid launch order. 

Thorson and Davis finished deciphering the message. If this 
had been a real launch, they would have opened a safe above a 
crypto vault along the room’s port bulkhead, which stored the sas 
cookies. The sealed authentication codes were delivered to the 
Nebraska under tight security. Even ifa spy managed to steal one, 
it wouldn’t do him much good. Each cookie is specially manu- 
factured so that if someone unwrapped one to copy its code, the 
card could not be resealed and put back into the batch. The Ne- 
braska also kept boxes full of the cards on board. If terrorists hi- 
jacked a batch of the cards on land, the Navy would simply send 
out a radio message to the sub to use other boxes with cards. 

The SAs safe was actually two safes in one. The outer door, 
with a combination lock to it, opened to an inner door with an- 
other combination lock. Behind the second door were stacked 
the cookies. Thorson had the combination for one of the locks; 
Davis had the combination for the other. 

Thorson and Davis took the emergency-action message to the 


| conn, Lieutenant Commander Alan Boyd, Volonino’s executive of- 


ficer, summoned the two young officers forward. This EAM was “a 
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valid nuclear-control order that authorizes the release of three of 
Nebraska’s missiles.” Thorson read off the target coordinates. The 
sub was being ordered to begin with a limited nuclear strike. 

“I concur,” Davis said after reading the message. 

“I concur, Captain,” Boyd said next. The control room was 
silent except for the four men at the conn, who talked in low voic- 
es. Volonino and Boyd had top-secret manuals, binders and code 
books opened and spread out over the lip of the railing. 

“I concur,” Volonino finally repeated. 

Could someone beat the system? The idea made a great 
movie plot, but it seemed to him practically impossible for a 
rogue commander, even one with several conspirators, to 
launch the weapons without authorization of the President. At 
least four people on board had to turn keys in different parts of 
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Volonino, at the periscope of 
the U.S.S. Nebraska, had com- 





the ship. One of the keys was locked up in a safe, and no one on 
board had its combination. 

Could the crew circumvent the security? Of course they 
could, Volonino knew. His sailors had hammers, picks and 
blowtorches, which they could use to break into the safes hold- 
ing the captain’s indicator-panel keys. For that matter, he didn’t 
even need the keys to launch the missiles. His men were skilled 
technicians who knew practically everything about the Nebras- 
ka’s electronics. They could drill serews out of cabinets, open 
them up and hot-wire circuits for the keys like car thieves. 

But that would take a lot of people being in on the conspir- 
acy—dozens of them in the missile-control eénter and the mis- 
sile compartment and at the conn. At the very least, more than a 
third of the men on board would have to be involved, And even 
that might not be enough. There were other sailors scattered 
throughout the sub who, on their own, could flip a switch or pull 
a lever to prevent a launch. A rogue captain would have to brain- 
wash practically the entire crew into doing something it knew 
was seriously wrong. He found it impractical in the extreme. 

“Request permission to authenticate the message,” Thorson 
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said. Davis and Boyd both concurred, so Volonino ordered: 
“Very well, authenticate.” 

“Authenticate, aye,” Thorson responded. 

Real sas code cards were expensive and weren't wasted for 
training drills. So for the simulation, they used a green card with 
a piece of tape sealed over it, which Thorson now peeled off to 
read the series of numbers and letters. The alphanumeric code 
on the green card matched the code in the EAM. 

“The message is authentic,” Thorson said. 

“I concur,” Davis said. 

“I concur,” Boyd said. 

“I concur,” Volonino said. “The message is authentic.” 

If the Nebraska were actually ordered to launch nuclear 
weapons, there would be one more verification step for the com- 
mander. This one was a sanity check he had 
to make in his own mind. No radio net could 
be 100% safe, and every security system had 
a weakness. Computer hackers were be- 
coming more ingenious by the day. What if 
one of them could break into the Pentagon 
net and somehow broadcast an emergency- 
action message to a Trident with authenti- 
cation codes that matched the captain’s 
cookies? 

If the world was at peace and an EAM 
came to a Trident out of the blue, its cap- 
tain was now under orders to rise to 
periscope depth and, even though it might 
put his sub in danger, break communica- 
tions silence to radio the Strategic Com- 
mand to find out if it really meant to fire 
these weapons. The Navy didn’t want a Tri- 
dent captain sitting out in the ocean with 
his finger on a hair trigger, thinking that he 
was expected to default to a nuclear war. 

Volonino ordered Kinman to prepare 
the sub for the simulated launch. The lieu- 
tenant reached for the overhead micro- 
phone. “Man battle stations, missile, for 
training without guidance with launcher,” 
Kinman’s voice boomed over the sub’s speaker system. “Simu- 
late spinning up all missiles.” 

1:40 PM. 

OVER A LOUDSPEAKER IN THE MISSILE-CONTROL CENTER CAME 
Volonino’s voice: “Set condition one-SQ for training without 
guidance with launcher. This is the captain. This is an exercise.” 

At their lowest stage of alert, missiles sat inért in their tubes 
at a condition level designated as four-SQ. One-SQ brought the 
rockets to the level of readiness needed for immediate launch. 

Freeland repeated the order in the missile-control center: 
“Set condition one-SQ for training without guidance with launch- 
er.” Mark Lyman pushed the “twogle” button on the fire-control 
console to Freeland’s left. That setting—training without guidance 
with launcher, or TWOGL, as it was marked on the button—would 
Simulate the “spinning up” of the missiles for this drill. The fire- 
control console ran the computers that rapidly fed millions of 
bytes of targeting, fusing and start-up instructions into the missiles 
just before launch. Before blasting off, each missile had to be 
spun up, which took at least 10 minutes. During that time, the 
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gyroscope inside the missile’s inertial-navigation unit was put 
in motion and aligned so it could begin sensing the rocket’s 
position in the Atlantic and its movement once it launched. 
For this exercise, all the missiles would be aimed at a 
spot in the middle of the Atlantic. For missiles aimed at 
countries, Freeland had top-secret notebooks full of “foot- 
prints”—the euphemism the missile men used for targets 
that could be destroyed. 
“The firing order will be 4, 23 and 10,” Freeland announced. 
“The firing order will be 4, 23 and 10,” the men in the 
missile-control center repeated like a Greek chorus. The mis- 
siles in tubes 4, 23 and 10 would be fired. 
Prepping each missile was only half the job. Getting the 
tube that it sat in ready for launch was the other half, and just 
as complicated. Keeping 24 
space rockets in a pristine 
state, ready to launch at any 
time on a half-hour’s notice, 
was a monumental engineer- 
ing feat. The buttons, knobs 
and lights on the launch-con- 
trol console were divided into 
rows of 24. They monitored or 
controlled air pressure and 
temperature inside each tube, 
along with the opening and 
closing of the hatch and access 
doors for each one. Side panels 
on the console contained indi- 
cators for outside sea pres- 
sure and temperature, jetti- 
son switches in case a missile 
caught fire and had to be eject- 
ed from the sub, row after row 
of alarm lights, plus dozens 
more switches to control hy- 
draulic valves and the pump- 
ing of gases into the tubes. 
Volonino phoned Freeland 
with the depth at which the sub would hover for the launch. 
The men in the missile-control center could feel their room tilt 
up as the Nebraska rose. Petty Officer Kevin Jany quickly be- 
gan punching buttons to pump nitrogen gas into the three 
_ tubes being used for the launch. He was forcing the nitrogen 
~ in to make the pressure inside the tubes equal to the sea pres- 
sure outside. The reason Jany had to equalize the pressure was 
that when the sub’s heavy top hatch over each missile tube was 
opened for the launch, the tube would still be covered with a 
light blue fiber-glass dome to keep the rocket inside dry. But 
the fiber glass is relatively flimsy. If Jany didn’t equalize the 
, pressure, the weight of the water would crush it and damage 
‘ the missile. 
_- “Weapons, launcher,” Lieutenant Ryan Hardee told Free- 
* land when he saw that Jany had finished. “Launcher ready.” 
Freeland phoned the missile compartment with the time 
window the sub had for getting off its first salvo of nukes. 
Back at the conn, one level up, Volonino was now satis- 
fied that the first three missiles had the proper targeting in- 
Structions entered into them. He had sent Thorson and Davis 


Testing a D-5 
missile, like 
those on the 
Nebraska 







“YOU HAVE PERMISSION TO FIRE.” 





EXCERPT 


emergency-action message had for the cir key safe. The key 
was one of the last electrical interlocks needed to fire the mis- 
siles. If Volonino stuck it into the captain’s indicator panel and 
turned it, he was giving his permission for the launch. 

The two officers, holding the crr key between them, walked 
side by side out the missile-control center’s entrance into the 
port passageway. They looked a little ridiculous, both holding 
the crp key, walking down the passageway and back up to the 
conn as if they were in a three-legged race. But everything the 
crew did with the missiles they did in pairs, for two reasons—to 
make doubly sure each task was performed correctly and so 
each man could watch the other for security purposes. 

Volonino and Petty Officer Ed Martin stared intently at the 
digital time readout. The second the launch window opened, 
Volonino pretended to insert 
his crr key into the captain’s in- 
dicator panel and turn it. He 
then flipped a training switch 
on the panel that sent a “train- 
ing permission to fire” signal to 
the missile-control center. 

“Phone talker, to weapons, 
the firing window is open,” 
Volonino said. “You have per- 
mission to fire.” 

Freeland held the trigger 
grip tightly in his right hand 
and watched the lights on the 
fire-control console blink from 
left to right. Lights arranged in 
two short columns on the right 
side of the panel were the in- 
dicators for the final prepare 
phase, The bottom light on its 
second column finally flashed 
yellow, the signal that the pre- 
pare phase for the missile in 
tube 4 had been completed. 
Freeland now had just four 
seconds to squeeze the trigger. 

He squeezed it. 

In an actual launch, the trigger would send a signal to a gas 
generator, which is at the base of the missile tube and powered 
by a solid propellant, to fire. The intense heat from that gas gen- 
erator’s firing instantly flashes water into expanding steam, 
which forces the missile up and out of the tube. At the same 
time, plastic explosives laced around the light blue dome cov- 
ering the top hatch detonate so its fiber glass breaks out into pie 
sections and doesn’t damage the rocket’s skin during launch. 

As the missile shoots out of the top hatch, it travels up 
through the water in what amounts to a giant bubble, created 
by the nitrogen under pressure inside the tube. The missile 
expels the nitrogen gas as it travels up, preventing water from 
leaking through the bubble and touching the rocket. Because 
of the extreme pressure created instantly by the gas generator, 
the 44-ft.-long missile pops up so fast it completely clears the 
water. In the next instant, when its gyro senses the missile los- 
ing momentum and falling back into the ocean, a signal is sent 
to the first stage of its rocket to ignite. With a fiery plume on 
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down to the missile-control center with the combination the | its tail, the D-5 missile is off to space. ws 
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“| Was Begging God” 


A Navy captain speaks of his shock and remorse in 
the aftermath of his sub’s fatal collision off Hawaii 


Scott Waddle was the commander of the 
U.S. submarine Greeneville when it sank 
the Japanese fishing vessel Ehime Maru off 
Hawaii on Feb. 9, killing nine people. Wad- 
dle was relieved of his command, and this 
week he faces a Navy court of inquiry into 
the episode. Though he has been advised by 
his lawyer not to discuss the events leading 
up to the collision, he spoke to TIME’s Los 
Angeles bureau chief Terry McCarthy 
about the aftermath, his feelings and the 


controversy over making apologies to the | 


families of the deceased. 








WAS BORN ON MISAWA AIR FORCE BASE 

in northern Japan—my father was ca- 

reer Air Force. We had a Japanese fam- 

ily who lived close by, and the mother, 
Toma Sugo, looked after me when I was 
young. My first language was Japanese. So 
I know how they do funerals. I know the 
honor in a Japanese family. 

On the first Sunday after the accident, 


I wanted to accompany Admiral [Thomas] | 
Fargo to meet the families [of the dead | 


Japanese], but I was told by someone 
higher up that feelings were running high 
and that I should not go. So on Tuesday 
night last week [Feb. 27], I went to meet 
the Japanese Consul General, Minoru 
Shibuya, and Parliamentary Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Yoshio Mochizuki [who 
was visiting Hawaii], and I presented them 
with letters of apology to Prime Minister 
[Yoshiro] Mori and to the nine families of 
the deceased. I wanted them to see my face 
and know my apology and my emotions are 


sincere. In those letters 1 told the family | 


members I will make apologies in person 
when the opportunity presents itself. 

If I have to get in a rowboat and row to 
Japan, that is what I will do. During the in- 
terview, I lost my composure. I told them I 


apologized for losing my composure as a | 


naval officer, but I did not regret losing my 
composure as a man who feels deep regret 
for the tragedy. 

Shortly after the collision I raised the 
periscope and looked back to see what we 
had collided with. I was dumb struck. I had 
no idea any other vessel was in the area. I 
saw it listing to starboard and back to the 
stern. I remember crying out, “God, please 
get them off that ship.” Within a minute or 





two it was upright and going down. I was 
begging God to get them off—and it was as 
if something died inside me. 

It has been said that we were reluctant 
to render assistance [by opening the hatch- 
es to take on survivors]. But with the swell 
and the surge at the edge of the submarine, 





we would have overturned the lifeboats. | 
The sub was like a seawall. That is why we | of this sort, whether or not I am exoner- 








nouncing system, and I reminded them to 
maintain integrity, to remember what they 
saw, not to add or embellish anything, be- 
cause the truth will get us through this 
event. I loved my crew and feel proud to be 
a naval officer. That day I kind of felt like 
Job in the Old Testament—I lost my crew, 
lost my command and felt my faith was be- 
ing tested. 

Since the accident, the crew members 
have been sending me e-mails and letters 
of support. When I speak to them they still 
call me Captain, and I have to keep re- 
minding them I am not their captain any- 
more. That is hard. 

My career is terminated—an accident 


44 With the swell and the surge at 
the edge of the submarine, we 
would have overturned the 
N lifeboats ... That is why we waited 
Se my for the Coast Guard to arrive. 77 


—SCOTT DANIEL WADDLE 
Commander of the Greeneville 


The Ehime Maru 


waited for the Coast Guard to arrive. 
Twenty-six were saved by the Coast Guard, 
but when the captain said nine more were 
still missing, it was as if my heart had been 
ripped out of my chest. 

But the captain has to maintain com- 
posure, and I did, at that tragic moment. 
On Saturday, having been reassigned, I 
was able to address the crew over the an- 





| ated, will end my career. As a man of hon- 


or, integrity and truth are important to 
me. Whatever mistakes were made, we 
need to find out what they were and make 
sure they don’t happen again, make sure 
those lives were not lost in vain. My last 
acts as a naval officer will be to ensure 
there is closure for the families and that 
the truth is determined. cs 
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THE FAA 


irlines are furious over 
1 audit they say the 
sency has bungled 





SALLY B. DONNELLY WASHINGTON 





IRLINE SAFETY IS ABOUT TO BECOME 
less comprehensible and more 
controversial. That’s because the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
will this month release the results 
a safety audit that the airlines say was so 
tched by the agency as to be confusing 
the flying public and damaging to carri- 
. It will give some bad marks to the ma- 
airlines, which carry 80% of all pas- 
igers in the world’s safest system. The 
dits are so problematic that the Inspec- 
General's office of the Department of 
ansportation has launched its own in- 
stigation into the agency’s auditing 
ICeSS. 
The Faa’s audit blitz began in the after- 


ith of the crash of Alaska Airlines Flight | 


1 in January 2000. That airline not only 
d a widely admired safety record but also 
s operating under the careful view of 
» FAA’s most rigorous oversight pro- 
im, the Air Transportation Over- 

ht System (aTos). After the 

ish, the FAA rushed to dis- 


(sF 


way to go,” says Jim McKenna, the 





of the plane, cast a harsh light on the 
agency’s failings as well as the airline’s. 
After the crash, the Faa’s officials found 
that the agency had not fulfilled its fun- 
damental responsibility of supervising 
Alaska. It uncovered 150 cases in which 
aircraft maintenance could not be docu- 
mented. The Alaska crash came less than 
a year after the General Accounting Office 
had sharply criticized the effectiveness of 
the aTos and suggested that the FAA not 
expand the program until it was 
changed. 

Last December an investigation by 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board into the Alaska crash further de- 
tailed the failures of the FAa’s supervi- 
sion and staff. “The Alaska crash raised 

the question: If the Faa can’t keep track 
of the smallest airline in aros, what can 
it keep track of?” says Bob Francis, who 
was vice chairman of the NTsB until 
1999. Two weeks ago, 13 families who 
lost loved ones on Flight 261 filed a 
claim against the Faa for negligence for 
its failure to oversee Alaska Air. 

The Fad had no concrete evidence 
of Alaska-type problems at other carri- 
ers when it announced late last June 
that it would audit four safety systems 
at each of the nine other top airlines. It 
cited only unspecified “concerns.” The 
other carriers audited— United, Delta, 
American, Continental, Northwest, 

US Airways, Southwest, America West 
and TWA—were, like Alaska, already 
participating in aTOs. “We had no real 
problems with the concept of the FAA 
coming in,” notes John Marshall, 
head of safety for Delta Airlines. 

But after meeting with Faa offi- 

cials in July, the airlines con- 

cluded that the agency 
wanted to rush to com- 
plete the audits be- 


cover what went wrong with its oversight as 
well as with the airplane’s mechanical sys- 
tems. Immediate changes were ordered in 
Alaska Airlines’ operations. 

Since then, the Faa has launched high- 
speed “safety audits” of the country’s nine 
largest airlines. Critics, including the air- 
lines, pilots and outside safety experts, are 
furious, charging that the process was 
flawed from the start, hastily done and 
staffed by inexperienced personnel. “For 
those passengers who wonder if the 
Federal Government is doing all it can 
to make flying safer, this safety-audit 
process represents exactly the wrong 
























former safety writer for Aviation 
Week and now executive director of 
the Aviation Safety Alliance, an in- 
dustry group set up to improve pub- 
lic understanding of safety issues. 

Officials at the Faa defend the 
idea and execution of the audits and 
claim safety has been enhanced by 
reviewing just how the system stays 
safe. In her first comments on the 
process, FAA head Jane Garvey ex- 
plained, “The end result of these 
audits is stronger airline programs. 
These safety audits focused the FAA 
and the airlines on how to raise the 
safety bar even higher than it is.” 
Sources at the agency admit the 
process has been tense and the FAA 
has been forced to rethink how it 
goes forward. 

The Alaska Airlines accident, 
which probably occurred because 
a mechanical failure caused the 
pilots to lose control 
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fore the NTsB public hearing on the Alaska 
crash. Reason? To project the impression 
that the agency was on top of any problems 
when the NTSB came down with its expect- 
ed criticism in the fall. 

The airlines also allege that the FAA is 
reneging on a promise not to publish the 
detailed results and name names. For 
decades safety experts—at the FAA and at 
the airlines—have kept some information 
to themselves to foster frank internal dis- 
cussions of mistakes, near mistakes or 





problems, and to find ways to improve. | 


(The practice is not unusual—hospitals 
and doctors, for in- 
stance, do like- 
wise.) According to 
several people pres- 
ent at the July 
meeting, Nick Lacey, 
the Faa’s head of 
flight standards, as- 
sured the airline 
reps that the audits 
would not be made 
public. Last week 
Lacey, through a 
spokeswoman, de- 
nied specifically to 
TIME that he ever 
made such assurances. 

When the Faa dribbled out prelimi- 
nary results about each carrier last De- 
cember, experts were stunned at some of 
the odd results that Lacey presented. For 
example, United, which has some of the 
most sophisticated safety-monitoring sys- 
tems in the world, fared poorly. Experts 
familiar with United’s safety program say 
the FAa’s narrow checklist could not ac- 
curately assess the complexity or size of 
United’s multiple systems. Other airlines 
got high marks for actions many experts 
consider largely symbolic, such as requir- 





WHAT WENT WRONG? The Air Alaska crash 
prompted the FAA to examine its own policing 





ing the top safety officer to report direct- 
ly to the airline’s CEO. 

The quality and experience of the FAA 
auditors were also questioned by the air- 
lines. One examiner did not know how to 
define two parts of basic airline opera- 
tions; another reportedly asked what a 
speed brake on a jet is—a question that 
nearly rivals asking which end of the plane 
goes forward. 

In private meetings with airline offi- 
cials over the past few weeks, FAA regula- 
tors have acknowledged that the audits had 
flaws and that mistakes were made. But the 
, agency isn’t back- 
ing down. “I under- 
Stand that no one 
? likes to be inspect- 
2 ed,” says Lacey, 


like our findings. 
> But I think airlines 
would agree that 
their safety pro- 
grams are stronger 
today than before.” 

No thanks to 
you is the indus- 
try’s sentiment, says 
Michael Wascom, 
spokesman for the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the airline lobby based in Washing- 
ton. In a statement to TIME, Wascom said, 
“A plan to release incomplete materials 
purporting to assess carrier performance 
against a nonspecific standard, before the 
carriers are allowed to fully respond to 
these issues, is fraught with difficulty for 
both the Faa and the industry.” The Fa has 
taken no enforcement actions against any 
carrier for any violation. 

The Fad has missed at least two infor- 
mal deadlines for releasing the results 


* “and they may not | 
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Trouble Ahead 





carriers or fill up the tank in their car. A 
rundown of what may be in store: 


@ AMERICAN Last week it had to cut 
Scores of flights from New York City’s 
John F. Kennedy Airport because 
mechanics were allegedly conducting a 
slowdown. The nation’s No. 3 carrier has 
a history of bad blood with labor. Flight 
attendants voted to strike if they could 
not reach an agreement on wage issues. 
Even though a court last week banned 
disruptions by the mechanics, the tension 
could worsen over the next two months. 


@ NORTHWEST The airline's 10,000 
mechanics, cleaners and custodians 
have been negotiating with the once 
Struggling, now solvent Northwest for 
more than four years, seeking to get back 
after having given back to save the 
carrier. The workers could walk Starting 
March 12, but President Bush is expected 
to intervene and delay any such action at 
least an additional 60 days. 


@ UNITED A dispute between the carrier 
and its unhappy pilots’ union created 
havoc last summer. United solved that 
with the sweetest package in the 
business. Me too, say the mechanics and 
flight attendants, who are grousing over 
the terms of the planned merger with 

US Airways. Washington is supposed to 
rule on that corporate marriage on April 2, 
So after that, watch out. 


@ DELTA The pilots took notes on how 
United's fly-boys and -girls won their 
demands on pay and job security. They 
copied the tactics, including not working 
overtime, but the airline's H.Q. countered 
with a court order. The Atlanta carrier, 
whose passengers fly mostly the heavily 
traveled East Coast routes and to Europe, 
is about 30 days away from real trouble 
when the pilots could walk, not fly.—S.B.D. 
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A Judge Gets Slammed 


Baited by Microsoft, Thomas Penfield Jackson took 
his case to the press. Does this mean he will lose it? 


By ADAM COHEN 





EDERAL APPELLATE ARGUMENTS ARE OF- 
ten snoozeathons, arcane debates over 
obscure procedural questions. But last 
week’s hearing on Microsoft’s antitrust 
appeal had all the malevolent energy of a 
public flogging. “I don’t think we'll see any- 
thing like it again,” says George Washington 
University law professor William Kovacic. 
“You just don’t see seven members of an ap- 


peals court throwing stones at a colleague | 


and basically asking for more stones.” 

The target of those judicial projectiles 
was Thomas Penfield Jackson, the judge who 
presided over the Microsoft trial. The reason 
for the appellate court’s displeasure: Jack- 
son’s intemperate comments to the press 
while the case was pending—notably, com- 
paring Microsoft at various points to a 
French emperor anda D.C. drug gang. Oras 
Chief Judge Harry Edwards acerbically put it, 
Jackson’s propensity to “run off [his] mouth.” 
The legal system, Edwards said, “would be a 
sham if all judges went around doing this.” 

This particular tongue-lashing wasn’t 
just a dispute among judges. It has poten- 
tially enormous implications both for the 
Microsoft case and for the entire software 
industry. Microsoft insists that Jackson’s 
public comments showed judi- 
cial bias, and thus are grounds 
for reversing his liability rul- 
ing against the company. Even 
if the appeals court doesn’t go 
that far, Jackson's statements 
may very well provide it with 
a basis for reversing the 
sweeping remedy order that 
would divide Microsoft into 
two companies. 

That Judge Jackson crossed 
some sort of a line is hard to dispute. 
Buried in a footnote of World War 3.0, one 
of several new books about the Microsoft 
antitrust case, is the startling acknowledg- 
ment that Jackson granted author Ken 
Auletta “about 10 hours of taped inter- 
views.” That’s a lot of time for a re- 
porter to get out of any source, much 
less one bound by the Code of Con- 
duct for U.S. Judges to avoid com- 
menting on pending cases. Judge 
Jackson also spoke with other media, 
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| including the New York Times and the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Making matters worse, Jackson’s com- 
ments were not particularly judicious. Ac- 
cording to Auletta’s book, the judge com- 
pared Microsoft to the Newton Street Crew, 
a Washington gang over whose murder and 
drug-trafficking cases he had presided. “I 
am now under no illusions that miscreants 
will realize that other parts of society view 
them that way,” Jackson told Auletta. He also 
criticized Bill Gates for having a “Napoleon- 
ic” view of himself and Microsoft. 

Judge Jackson did not talk to Auletta un- 
til after the last day of the trial. But those 
conversations occurred before the judge 
had issued his findings of fact, and before he 
issued his order breaking up Microsoft. 
Judge Jackson embargoed his comments 
until he issued a judgment. He may have felt 
that meant he was not talking publicly dur- 
ing the trial. But Microsoft argued the em- 
bargo only made things worse: if his con- 
versations had been known, he might have 
been removed from the case back then. 

This appeals court was already con- 
sidered more favorable to Microsoft than 
| Jackson was. Jackson’s public comments 
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may just give the court the ammunition it 


| needs to do what it already wanted—to 


trim back the rulings against the company. 
The court could use Jackson’s statements 


| as a basis for throwing out his entire deci- 
sion. But many court watchers believe 


that would be a mistake. “It shouldn’t re- 
verse for the same reason the judge 
shouldn’t have made the comments,” says 
Steven Lubet, a judicial-ethics expert at 
Northwestern University School of Law. 
“A legal opinion should stand or fall on its 
own reasoning.” In fact, the court didn’t 
seem entirely hostile to the government's 
case. At one point, Chief Judge Edwards 
reminded Microsoft's lawyer that an- 
titrust law protects nascent companies 
from “predatory conduct.” 

More likely, the court of appeals may 
reconsider Judge Jackson’s order to cut 
Microsoft in half. But that’s something the 
court would be doing whether or not Jack- 
son had spoken to the media. The appeals 
court was clearly concerned that carving 
up the software giant was both excessive 
and possibly ineffectual. Some of the 
judges were also troubled that Jackson did 
not allow Microsoft more opportunity to 
be heard during the remedy phase. 

Judge Jackson’s defenders say Mi- 
crosoft baited him into talking. It’s true 
that Gates’ lawyers subjected the judge to 
withering criticism throughout the trial, 


| pillorying him daily to reporters on the 


courthouse steps. And Jackson wouldn’t 
be the first trial judge Microsoft got re- 
moved for bias. Judge Stanley Sporkin, 
the judge in an earlier Microsoft trail, was 
taken off the case after he rejected a set- 
tlement as being too lenient based in part 
on facts he had read in a book critical of 
the company. 
The comment that could end up 
causing Jackson the most trouble may 
be one that wasn’t about Microsoft 
at all. He made the mistake of 
telling Auletta that a three-judge 
appellate panel that had heard 
an earlier phase of the Microsoft 
case had “made up about 90% 
of the facts on their own.” It 
was a slap at some of the very 
same judges who heard the 
appeal last week—and 
who now have the 
power to reverse 
him. Whether or not 
that comment violat- 
ed judicial canons, 
it clearly violated 
something _ else: 
common sense. @ 
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HOULD SATs! 


A growing number of colleges are spurning a test that has measured 


TE 


J 


and mortified Americans for 
By JOHN CLOUD 


OR THE PAST TWO WEEKS, TIME HAS BEEN ASKING FAMOUS 

and accomplished people to tell us their saT scores. Most 

of them declined—which is a little strange, since the big 

bad test couldn’t possibly hurt Alan Greenspan or Oprah 

Winfrey. But the sat occupies a central place in the Amer 

ican psyche, lying at the terrifying intersection of ability, 
class and pride. As TV’s Conan O’Brien put it, “It has taken 20 years 
to forget the trauma of that damned test, and looking up my scores 
would be like going back to Vietnam.” 

The test’s prominence ensures that shouting matches will 
erupt over it regularly. Usually one side says the sat should die be- 
cause it’s racist; the other says it should flourish because it main- 
tains standards. Their arguments are important but had started to 
seem pointless, since the number of sat takers has increased vir 

tually every year since Pearl Harbor. 
Then, in a Feb. 18 speech to his fellow college 








presidents, the psychologist who runs the Universi- 
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“nail polish” 


What she said she got on her SATs, 
as reported in the New York Post 
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years. But what are the alternatives? 


ty of California suggested something radical: Scrap the thing. 
Richard Atkinson says the test hurls kids into months of practicing 
word games and math riddles at the expense of studying chemistry 

or poetry. He wants to make sar scores an optional part of the ap- 2) 
plication for all 90,000 kids who want to go to U.C. each year. “The »3 
saTs have acquired a mystique that’s clearly not warranted,” he : 
proclaims. “Who knows what they measure?” Those of us who ; 
wanted to stick a No. 2 pencil in our eye while puzzling the mean- 
ing of “mendacious” gave a cheer. 

Last week U.C.’s faculty and regents started what will be a long, 
fiery debate over his proposal. Since Atkinson began attacking the 
test, college administrators across the U.S. have reopened old fights 22 
about the sat and started new ones. President John Peters of North- 5% 
ern Illinois University says the reaction of the hundreds of college 
officials to the speech was “extremely positive”; he plans to suggest 
a review of his school’s standardized-test requirements at the next 
faculty meeting. The Georgia board of regents is reviewing admis- 
sions criteria, as are the University of Texas, the University of Mass 
achusetts at Amherst and the College of Wooster in Ohio. 


Here’s how some famous folks told us they did on their SATs. 
A perfect score is 1600, based on 800 math and 800 verbal 






STEPHEN KING 
AUTHOR 
“People don’t like 
SATs these days because 
everyone’s got the 


idea that ‘tests are, like, 
unfair, dude.’ ” 















BEN STEIN 


GAME-SHOW HOST 


1573 


“The people I know who are 
successful, hardworking, 
responsible people, by and 
large, were people who 
did well on their SATs.” 







MEREDITH 
VIEIRA 


TALK-SHOW HOST 


1300s 


‘I got 5's on my APs 
A Big deal! I still didn’t 
j get into Harvard.” 






gig GEORGE W. 
BUSH 


1100s reese 
“I was told I should 2 
become a doctor 
A \ 





because the only 
thing I'd have to write 


is prescriptions.” 
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Most universities have no imme- 
diate plans to stop asking for saT scores. 
But at those schools that were having sec- 
ond thoughts about the test, Atkinson’s 
stance will embolden anti- sat forces. “It’s 
gutsy,” says Florida International Universi- 
ty admissions chief Carmen Brown, “and a 
lot of other places will follow.” The College 
Board, which oversees the sat, was wor- 
ried enough after the speech to e-mail col- 
leges a defense of its test. 

The board had plenty of reasons to 
worry before then. The California rum- 
blings come at a precarious time for the 
SAT. To be sure, it remains a key part of the 
college-application process. Last year 44% 
of the kids who graduated from high school 
took it, up from 41% in 
1995. In all, more than 
2 million students took 
the sat in 2000. The sec- 
ond biggest admissions 
test, the acr, had 1.8 mil- 
lion takers last year, Pub- 
lished by an Iowa testing 
company, the Act started 
in 1959 as a rival to the 
SAT and focuses more on 
subject matter than gen- 
eral reasoning. But the 
ACT never developed the 
SAT’s aura of quality and 
rigor. Whenever a college 
suggests dropping its sat 
requirement, traditional- 
ists on campus inevitably 
say doing so would lower WHERE THEYRE GOING 
standards. 

Over the past few years, however, the 
test’s defenders have started to lose 
ground. About 280 of the nation’s 2,083 
four-year colleges and universities make 
the saT optional for some or all applicants; 
a handful of prestigious colleges, including | that might be? Or should we instead reward 
Franklin and Marshall and only the achievements of a life— 
Mount Holyoke, have joined AL GORE what we do with our gifts, not 
their ranks since the early ’90s EX-VICE PRESIDENT what we start with? 


and say they aren’t admitting 
TO ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS, 


idiots as a result. Hamilton Col- 
lege is considering making you have to understand both how 
the sat optional. Countless the saT rose to prominence and how 
other schools have de-em- it has fallen into turmoil. Appropri- 
phasized the sat in more ately, the story begins in California. 
subtle ways—continuing to In the two decades after World War 
ask for scores but weighing II, the College Board struggled to 
other factors more heavily. 
Granted many of the 
SaT-optional schools sit on utopi- 
an campuses in liberal New En- 
gland villages. But it’s getting hard 
to find an admissions officer any- 
where who says an SAT score 


alone tells you anything important. Deans 


Vanderbilt support the sar, but some of the 
test’s assumed proponents aren’t guarding 
it against the barbarians. Even conserva- 
tives at the Weekly Standard have written 
about how the sat has “shaped—and mis- 
shaped—modern American life.” 

But if we drop the sat, by what means 
should we allot membership in the nation’s 
élite? Of course, plenty of people make 
movies and play in the major leagues and 
run companies and write for magazines 
without high sats. But good scores sure 
don’t hurt. Besides, don’t they measure 
| something valuable—something beyond the 








the Franco-Prussian War for a history exam? 
Much of the debate over the sar boils down 
to this: Assuming we can measure innate in- 







which was first used experimen- 
tally in 1926. The board desper- 
ately wanted the University of Cal- 
ifornia, then the biggest university 


test. In 1962, as Nicholas Le- 
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build the reputation of the sar, | 


in the nation, to fully adopt the | 


at prestigious, traditional bastions such as | 








diligence it takes to memorize the details of | 





Defenders say campuses like U.C.’s élite 
Berkeley need SATs to maintain standards 


telligence, do we want a society that rewards | 
genes? Are we afraid of what kind of society | 








mann says in his brilliant history, The Big 
Test, an sat honcho wrote to his colleagues 
of the dire consequences if U.C. decided to 
end its then limited use of the test: “If they 
drop the sat, we will lose a great deal more 
than the revenue; we will suffer a damag- 
ing blow to our prestige.” 

In 1967, its confidence in the value of 
high school transcripts eroded, U.C. final- 
ly started requiring sar scores from all ap- 
plicants. From that point, the test grew 
into a national juggernaut. Within a matter 
of years, as college attendance skyrocketed, 
many admissions offices were relying 
heavily on the standardized sar scores to 
help winnow piles of applications. 

By the 1970s, when the inevitable back- 
lash began, two argu- 
ments emerged. The one 
that drew more media at- 
tention charged that the 
test was inherently biased 
against blacks and Lati- 
nos, who to this day score 
#3 Worse on average than 

= whites. The other was 
that SAT scores measure 
only the ability to take the 
sAT—a skill that, depend- 
ing on your ability to pay, 
you could pick up in a 
coaching class (a growth 
industry that in 1999 
alone raked in $400 mil- 
lion). Aside from that 
class inequality, the test’s 
failure to measure any- 
thing meaningful also 
meant that kids were spending a lot of time 
fretting over pedagogical phantoms at the 
expense of real learning. 

The College Board says the average 
saT taker spends only 1] hours preparing— 
and that coaching on average adds fewer 
than 40 points to a score. But test prep has 
become a big part of teen culture in most 
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| suburbs. Even the College Board sells its 


own test-prep material. The Princeton Re- 
view’s $799-to-$899 sar classes typically 
meet weekly for six weeks, and students 
are expected to practice analogies and 
memorize vocabulary at home. “There has 
been a kind of testing mania that’s hit us at 
all levels,” says Sylvia Manning, a chancel- 
lor of the University of Illinois. It begins as 
early as middle school, when kids prepare 
for the Preliminary sat, whose results are 
used by some colleges to identify potential 
matriculants when they are only in 10th 
grade. By senior year, “kids live and die by 
what they score on that three-hour test,” 
says Ray Brown, dean of admissions at 
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Texas Christian University. “Or at 
least they think so.” 

In fact, most admissions officers—both 
at élite colleges and giant state schools—say 
they work hard not to put too much empha- 
sis on SATs. They know, says Florida State ad- 
missions chief John Barnhill, that “the sar 
doesn’t measure heart.” Although his office 
generally rejects applicants who score below 
900, he remembers a student who was ad- 
mitted with a 720—but who had a 3.9 cpa. 
“We have space for students like that, pro- 
vided they are in the special support pro- 
gram,” he says. “I like the sat, but I don’t 


was a more fair and accurate measure.” 
The racial gap in test scores is one of the 
most vexing problems in social science, in 
part because it opens the door to the whole 
creepy notion of eugenics. Eugenicists be- 





















THE BUSINESS OF 


isa Ngai, a senior at Fern 
dale High School near 
Bellingham, Wash., aims 
to be the first from her im- 
migrant family to go to college 
In the past three years she has 
taken the SAT | three times, 
the PSAT (which determines 
National Merit Scholars) twice, 
SAT Ii exams in math, writing 
and U.S. history and, for good 
measure, the College Board's 
Advanced Placement calculus 
exam. This year she is enrolled 
in three more AP classes. By 
the time she graduates, she 
will have paid nearly $500 for 
tests sponsored by the College 
Board and designed by the 
Educational Testing Service- 
hardly an unusual sum for an 
ambitious high school senior. “I 
have no choice but to spend 
this money,” says Lisa. “! want 
to get into college.” 

The near monopoly Lisa and 
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TESTING 


Making Another Big Score 


millions of other anxious high 
school students face has been 
solidifying for more than half a 
century. At first blush, one 
would guess the companies that 
create and sell all these tests- 
the College Board and its spin- 
off, the ETS—would be shaken 
to their square roots by the lat- 
est rebellion against SATs. In 
truth, they should hardly notice. 
Both companies rely less and 
less on the SAT for income each 
year, and while the industry is 
becoming more competitive, the 
testing business as a whole is in 
the midst of a boom. The stan- 
dards-and-accountability move- 
ment has led states and schools 
to test American students more 
often than at any other time in 
history. And if President Bush 
has his way, states will be re- 
quired to test all students in 
third through eighth grades— 

22 million kids—every year in 


lieve that the human species would advance 
more quickly if it discouraged reproduction 
among groups deemed unfit—say, those 
that score poorly on aptitude tests. It’s worth 
noting that the sar was designed by a psy- 
chology professor who became a leading 
member of the eugenics movement before 
denouncing it later in life. 

The racial gap has fluctuated in size but 
never really declined. Today even blacks 
whose parents have the same level of educa- 
tion and income as a comparable sample of 
whites score about 120 points lower on aver- 


| age. Anti-testers often explain the gap by say- 
love it. I wish I could find something that 


ing most of the test writers are white and im- 
port cultural biases into the sat. But the 
College Board says sat questions are always 
previewed by a large sample of test takers, 
and any questions that generate racial dis- 
parities are tossed out before they appear on 
sats that count. “The saris probably the most 
thoroughly researched test in history,” says 
College Board president Gaston Caperton. 
He attributes the test-score gap to the “dif- 
ferent educational opportunities these stu- 
dents have had.” Says Donald Stewart, one of 
Caperton’s predecessors and the first African 
American to hold the job: “Poor kids are get- 
ting a lousy education. It’s as simple as that.” 

Not really. Poor kids going to dismal 
schools doesn’t explain why rich black kids 
score worse on average than white kids. 


| but what about those cool kids who would 


Stanford psychologist Claude Steele has a | 


HAYMAKER: 
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math and reading. That's big 
money for K-12 testmakers, a 
market currently dominated by 
textbook publishers but one 








theory that might explain it. His research 
shows that even high-achieving African- 
American pupils may be distracted by a fear 
that they will confirm the stereotype that 
blacks don’t do well on intelligence tests. 
Steele has tested his theory by giving an exam 
to two mixed-race groups of students. One 
group was told that the exam was a simple 
problem-solving exercise; the other was told 
that their scores would show how smart they 
were. The white kids scored about the same 
no matter what they were told. The black 
kids who thought they were taking an intelli- 
gence test performed considerably worse 
than those told the test was no big deal. 

That raises the question of whether we 
should try to test intelligence at all, 
Lemann, who wrote the history of the sar, 
answers no. “You want to measure people 
on something they've done, not on sup- 
posedly innate abilities,” he says. “I don’t 
trust the whole idea of innateness.” Fine, 


rather write concertos or build rockets 
than cram for a quiz on Grover Cleveland’s § 
second term? What about the bright rural 1 
Arkansas kid whose school is so screwed up ‘ 
that her grades mean nothing? Lemann = 
says those students could still submit their P 
perfect 1600 sat score, since the test s 
would simply be optional—although in his 3 
perfect world, the sat would be replaced I 
by other standardized tests that draw from t 
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Landgrat of ETS hopes to double revenues by 2005 : 
that ETS is poised to join. 

After a rough decade of n 

losses caused by a heavy invest- h 

ment in computer-based exams, d 





The Princeton Review teaches students, like these 





. in New York City, strategies it says can beat the SAT 


vationally standardized course material. | 

But at some point such questions fly too 
igh above the sar, since almost no one seri- 
usly argues any longer that it’s an intelli- 
fence test. Not even its sponsors. The Col- 
ege Board stopped referring to it as the 
scholastic Aptitude Test in 1994. For a 
vhile, the board redundantly called it an “as- 
essment test.” Now it just says the name is 
AT and is unwilling to give the test much of 
nn identity beyond that. President Kurt 
sandgraf of the Educational Testing Service, 
he company that designs the sar under con- | 


tract from the College Board, says it “is a rel- 
atively good predictor of how students will 
do in their first year of college.” But he has a 
profoundly limited view of the nature of the 
test: “It’s a measure of a student's ability to 
answer questions at a given place and 
time”—the kind of sentence you might find 
on an SAT to define the term tautology. 
Research from colleges that have 
dropped the sat requirement reinforces the 
notion that the test measures little. Bowdoin 


| College, which started the sat-optional 


movement in 1969, often studies how well 
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its admissions officers predict college per- 
formance without sats. It has repeatedly 
found that its rating—a numerical value as- 
signed each applicant on the basis of GPA, 
essays and other factors—correlates very 


| highly with the student’s Gra at Bowdoin. 


Factoring in SAT scores improves that corre- 
lation only slightly. The College Board says 
that, across many colleges, saT scores im- 
prove the correlation between admissions 
predictions and GPa realities by 10%. 

And 10% means a lot on big campuses 
that can’t afford to spend hours getting to 
know applicants, Even at Bowdoin, hero of 
the anti-testing crowd, head of admissions 
Richard Steele has mixed feelings about oth- 
er schools’ eliminating the saT requirement. 
“T’m not one who would recommend this for 


| everyone,” he says, noting that Bowdoin is 


now “highly encouraging” one growing 
group of hard-to-evaluate applicants, home 
schoolers, to submit their sats. “It works for 
us because we're only dealing with 5,000 ap- 
plications, vs. 20,000 at the big schools.” 
Lafayette College, a small liberal-arts 
and engineering school in Pennsylvania, 
started a five-year experiment with making 


| SATs optional in 1995, And Lafayette officials 


found that the test, combined with other 
measures, correlated better with their stu- 


| dents’ performance than other measures 
| alone. In addition, admissions officers 
found themselves lost amid the inflated 


TS last year—for the first time 

1 its history—hired a business- 
1an, not an educator, to run the 
ompany. And looking to seize a 
arge chunk of the pre-college 
esting market, it launched a for- 
rofit subsidiary, ETS K-12 

vorks. ETS president Kurt Land- 
raf, former CEO of DuPont Phar- 
vaceuticals, hopes to double 
TS's overall revenues within five 
ears, to more than $1 billion a 
ear. “The future for testing is in 
-12,” says Landgraf. “It’s the 
iggest initiative we have.” His 
olden ticket may be ETS’s new 
e-rater,” a nifty tool that can 
rade essay questions in under a 
econd, using advanced artifi- 
jal-intelligence technology. ETS 
laims the scores the e-rater 

pits out match those given by 
uman graders 97% of the time. 
hat's as accurate as a second 
uman reader. 

The company has a ready 
larket in states looking for 
igh-quality test designers. To- 
ay just three companies (con- 


veniently, the three biggest 
school-textbook publishers) de- 
velop nearly all K-12 tests, and 
there is a severe shortage of 
psychometricians—specialists 
trained in educational measure- 
ment and test design. Last 
spring National Computer Sys- 
tems (later purchased by text- 
book giant Pearson for $2.5 bil- 
lion) mistakenly failed 7,930 
Minnesota students on a basic- 
skills math test. Yet when Min- 
nesota awarded its latest $3.4 
million contract to develop new 
tests for middle and high 
schools, the state again turned 
to NCS Pearson. “I couldn't find 
a company with the accuracy 
rate that | think is high enough 
for high-stakes testing,” com- 
plains Minnesota education 
commissioner Christine Jax. 
“There's not a lot of choice for 
something as critical as this.” 
While ETS is mining the 
whole K-12 market, the College 
Board has its eye on middie 
schools. This spring the compa- 


for seventh- and eighth- 


already do. 
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ny will unveil new math and 
English curriculums and tests 
designed to be like AP courses 


graders. College Board presi- 
dent Gaston Caperton says 
middle schools “are crying out” 
for such programs. Researchers 
at the College Board have also 
developed an SAT for eighth- 
graders, complete with devel- 
opmentally appropriate math 
and verbal reasoning sections, 
to get kids thinking about col- 
lege even sooner than they 


Not to be left out of the 
testing boom, the $400 million 
test-prep industry is also ex- 
panding. One might have ex- 
pected John Katzman, founder 
and CEO of The Princeton Re- 
view, one of the two leading 
SAT-prep companies, to be at 
least a little concerned by Uni- 
versity of California president 
Richard Atkinson's push to 
abolish the SAT. In fact, Katz- 
man is ecstatic, calling the SAT 


“a vestige from another era” 
that “should be discarded at 
the first possible moment.” It’s 
a position he can afford to take, 
as his company, which is in the 
process of going public, recent- 
ly launched homeroom.com, a 
potentially profitable interactive 
tool meant to help kids prepare 
for their state exams. 

So here’s the key question: 
When historians look back on 
this moment in American edu- 
cation, will they see a) the be- 
ginning of the end of the SAT; 
b) a national frenzy over school 
testing in general; or c) the 
dawn of the testing industry's 
greatest boom? Try d) all of the 
above. —By Andrew Goldstein. 
With reporting by Desa Philadel- 
phia and Rebecca Winters/New 
York and Daren Fonda/Princeton 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


grades and unranked classes that 
became common in 1990s secondary ed- 


ucation. “We felt the saT gave us one more | 


consistent, nationally recognized standard,” 
says Barry McCarty, a Lafayette dean. 
When the college went back to using the test 
last year, something unexpected happened: 
its applications surged 14%, and the school 
enrolled its strongest class in years. Though 
McCarty credits a flush economy and cam- 
pus improvements for the increase, he 
raised another interesting possibility: “I do 
think students were more interested be- 
cause of the perception of quality that’s at- 
tached to [the sar].” 

Surprisingly, just as some U.S. schools 
are dumping the sat because they consid- 
er it unfair, the British have 
discovered its potential value 
in elevating smart kids at poor 
schools. A study released last 
week shows that kids in state- 
run schools who did well on 
the sav are falling through the 
cracks of the current British 
testing system, which re- 
wards those who have mas- 
tered specific subjects rather 
than general skills. Britain’s 
education czar said he thinks 
sats could be compulsory 
there in a few years. 


ADMISSIONS OFFICERS WILL 
always use hard-and-fast 
numbers to make decisions. 
But which numbers? U.C.’s 
Atkinson says California might develop its 
own test. Until it does, he suggests using 
scores on the sar is, exams written by the 
same folks as the original sat but focused on 
specific subject matter. “Once you start 
testing kids on what they learned in sci- 
ence or social studies, then high schools 
can start improving how they teach 
these things,” says Michael Kirst, a 
Stanford education professor. 
But sar us (their name too 
was sanitized of meaning— 
they used to be Achievement 
Tests) have also spawned 
prep courses and racial 
score gaps. SAT II prep is ac- 
tually more expensive than 
SAT I coaching, because 
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most students take three separate SAT II ex- 
ams, chosen from 22 subject areas. “[The sat 
11] doesn’t begin to approach a kind of equi- 
ty solution,” says University of Chicago dean 
Ted O'Neill. 

College officials who de-emphasize the 
SaT usually focus more on evaluating the 
high schools that students come from. “If 
we don’t have sat any longer, we'll have to 
weigh more heavily on what's left—the stu- 


dents’ Gpa, their curriculum of college- | 


prep courses and other things,” says Rae 
Lee Siporin, admissions director of UCLA, 
which receives more applications each 
year—about 40,000—than any other U.S. 


| college. But those measures can amplify 


the inequalities among high schools even 


more than the sat. As Duke University ad- 
missions director Christoph Guttentag 
notes, “The students in school districts with 
more resources will be more equipped.” 

Take Advanced Placement classes, the 
top-level high school courses sponsored 
by the College Board. APs can help kids 
earn college credit early, but many 
high schools can’t afford the su- 
perqualified teachers and ad- 
vanced books required for AP 
classrooms. A California study 
found that the availability of 


creases as the percentage of 
minority and low-income 
students increases. In 1999, 
the A.C.L.u. sued the state of 
California, accusing U.C. 
schools of favoring appli- 
cants who have taken APs. 
Rasheda Daniel, a plain- 
tiff, says she and her 
classmates didn’t have an 
equal chance of getting into U.C. 


AP offerings in a school de- | 





















Some students allege that the U.C. 
admissions office favors wealthy schools 


| 





“When you look at a lot of high schools, 
there are gross disparities across class lines,” 
she says. “It’s not fair.” 

Daniel's contention is right and explains 
why no admissions scheme can be totally eq- 
uitable. Some reformers say Florida and 
Texas come closest. By law, the public uni- 
versities in those states must offer admission 
to all who graduate in the top 20% (Florida) 
or 10% (Texas) of their class, no matter how 
poor their high school. Public universities in 
both states still use sats, however—Florida to 
sort out which kids will go to the larger, more 
presitigious colleges, Texas to decide who 
needs retention programs. 

Of course, Florida and Texas lawmakers 
weren't attacking the sar itself. They wanted 
to maintain diverse campuses 
even though affirmative action 
had been banned in their 
states. Conservatives suspect 
U.C.’s Atkinson has the same 
motive. Those who favor affir- 
mative action have long wanted 
to ignore saT scores, says Ward 
Connerly, a U.C. regent and 
anti-affirmative-action activist. 
(Atkinson has said he wasn't 
motivated by race.) Connerly 
believes moving away from 
standard measures like the sat 
will mean colleges lose their 
fundamental goal of academic 
excellence. “Looking at a stu- 
dent's potential and the adver- 
sity they've overcome—what I 
call the Academic Misery In- 
dex—has the potential of totally reforming 
college,” he says, turning campuses into in- 
stitutions that value diversity and communi- 
ty service over learning. 

High schools are changing too. Baby 
boomer parents have started movements 
against homework, stringent graduation 
requirements, class rankings; it’s as though 
they believe their children should never 
have to suffer the indignity of being evalu- 
ated. Pity those kids when they get their 
first job. Last month Laila Kouri, 16, re- 
flected on the sar as she sat through an ex- 
pensive coaching class in ritzy Westport, 
Conn. “Iknow people who blow off 
classes, are failing school and walk into the 
SAT and get a 1200 the first time,” she 
sighed. “How can this be a fair test?” Well, 
as Kouri has learned, no one ever said life’s 
tests were fair. —Reported by 
Matt Baron/Chicago, Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta, 
Daren Fonda, Andrew Goldstein, Jodie Morse, 
Desa Philadelphia and Rebecca Winters/New 
York, Marc Hequet/St. Paul, Kathie Klarreich/ 
Miami, and Jeff Ressner/Los Angeles 
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has made the SAT optional. 
1n inside look at how the experiment is working 


y JODIE MORSE SOUTH HADLEY 


HOULD WE GIVE A SPOT TO SUSAN? | 


That’s the question before a room- 
ful of admissions officers at 
Mount Holyoke College. Susan, 
who has top grades and gushing 


recommendations, could surely 
‘osper here. But what more, they wonder, | 


ould she bring to this cozy all-women’s 
lege in South Hadley, Mass.? Giulietta 
juino, Susan’s advocate on the six-mem- 
r committee, ticks off a few of her ac- 
mplishments. She is a decorated horse- 
ck rider aiming for the Olympics who 
mmutes three hours a day between her 
me, school and horse barn but still finds 
ne to tutor immigrant children and work 
a physician’s scribe in an E.R. 

But the committee is still not sold. 
10ugh Susan intends to study literature, 


dean of admissions Diane Anci is worried 


credits and notes that she has progressed in 
math no further than pre-calculus. “Let’s 
have a dramatic reading from her essay,” 
says Anci. Susan’s meditation on the ferry- 
boats she rides across Puget Sound each 
morning to her Seattle school elicits ap- 


| because her transcript is “thin” in science | 


proving chuckles from the jury. Anci is | 
convinced. Moments later, the committee | 


votes to rate Susan a 3 on a descending 
scale of 1 to 9—high enough to earn her one 
of 300 remaining seats in the class of 2005. 

Conspicuously absent from the deter- 
mination of Susan’s fate is any mention of 
her sats. That's because, in the parlance of 
Mount Holyoke’s admissions officers, Susan 
is a “score blocker.” Last summer Mount 
Holyoke announced that for a five-year trial 
period, it would give applicants the option of 
withholding their test scores, allowing the 





college to test the effectiveness of the saT as 
a predictor of college success. This fall ap- 
plications rose 10%, with 1 in 6 scores with- 
held. Now it’s crunch time for the school’s 
admissions officers, who have holed up in 
an unassuming white clapboard house on 
campus to carry out the new policy. Over 
the past two weeks, Mount Holyoke has al- 
lowed TIME to sit in on its selection process, 
provided we did not use the real names of 
the applicants under discussion. 

Like many highly selective small col- 
leges, 164-year-old Mount Holyoke has tra- 
ditionally required rigorous entrance exams. 


In recent years, however, the college has 


been relying less and less on tests, assuring 
applicants that other factors were more im- 
portant. Still, students continued to obsess 
over scores. Four years ago, in an effort to 
ease some of that stress, Mount Holyoke cut 
back on the number of tests it required, mak- 
ing the more subject-specific sat 11’s option- 
al. But the admissions staff continued to hear 
saT horror stories—about applicants spend- 
ing $845 an hour on test prep, for example. 
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AT’s role in its admissions. It showed that 
e scores bore little relation to how well the 
udents performed once they were on cam- 
us. A second analysis found that the sat 
‘counted at most for just 10% of each ad- 
issions decision. Says Jane Brown, the 
hool’s vice president for enrollment and 
llege relations: “We concluded that the sAT 
as just a blunt instrument which doesn’t 
Ip us cut to the core of who a student is.” 
To probe for this essence, officers now 
wre over transcripts, parse teacher recom- 
endations and consult regularly with high 
hool guidance counselors. Then they gath- 
for closed-door deliberations that range 
om the celebratory (a budding feminist 
yet is crowned “the next Anne Sexton”) to 
e snippy (“Her thank-you note to her in- 
rviewer looks like a third-grader wrote it”). 
arely, if ever, do these discussions touch on 
Ts, even for students who turn in 800s. 
1e committee does dwell, however, on 
her scores, like those on Advanced Place- 
ent exams, SAT II’s if students submit 


So the college went a step further | 
and conducted an informal study of the | 


em and even state tests like New York’s | 


gents Exams. For students who shield 
eir SATs, these secondary scores inevitably 
ke on more weight. The committee, for 
ample, is divided over one straight-A ap- 
icant. Then assistant director Debbie Mc- 
iin Wesley mentions that the student took 
st two AP courses out of 15 offered by her 





















school—and scored 1 out of 5 on her AP test 
in U.S. history. “A 1 on an AP is really just 
showing up,” argues her colleague Sara 
Schick. “I can’t get past that score.” Neither 
can the rest of the room. The girl is rated a | 
5, all but assuring her rejection. 

The success of sat blockers often turns 
on more subjective measures, such as a stu- 
dent’s writing style—-Mount Holyoke re- 
quires three essays and one graded writing 
sample—or her poise during an interview. 
The committee happily devours one stu- 
dent's account of her German ancestry, ti- 
tled “Ode to Sauerkraut” but spends 20 min- 
utes agonizing over an otherwise stellar 


applicant who wrote a “young” essay on 
the inspirational aspects of Charlotte’s 
Web. Despite her banal musings, she is ad- 
mitted. But the panel is far less forgiving of 
an applicant whose interview was “enjoy- 
able but not terribly deep.” Her faux pas? 
She confided her aspirations to study fashion 
design, a major the college does not offer. 
Mount Holyoke has high hopes that its 
future applicants will devote the hours they 
once spent fretting over word analogies to 
worthier pursuits like community service 
or starring in school plays. Best of all, says 
Jane Brown, “we also think we'll see high- 
scoring students who don’t submit scores 
simply on principle.” Lis Bernhardt, a se- 
nior at Fairfield High School in Fairfield, 
Conn., was concerned more with pragma- 
tism than principle. She spent months 
“consumed” by the sats, investing count- 
less hours—and more than $1,000—in tu- 
toring to lift her scores. Then she toured 
Mount Holyoke, loved the campus and 
heard about its new sat-optional stance. 
She submitted an early-decision applica- 
tion and received a thick acceptance letter 
in January. Says Lis: “It just appealed to me 
that they wanted to look at me as a person, 
the whole package.” So she let them see it 
all—minus her sats. « 


For more on trends in 
| education, go to 
SS www.time.com/education 





Here Comes the Lego Test 


blocks to identify kids with 
potential that might be missed 
by a test like the SAT. “Students 
who succeed in college can 
overcome obstacles,” says 


an't remember the last 
time your boss asked you 
to find the volume of a 
cylinder? Most of the 


Nine colleges are 


topic drawn from an envelope. 
In both cases, observers are 
watching to see who takes 
initiative, who collaborates 
well and who is persistent 


participating in a trial of Bial's 
test, which was first given to 


hopes it will eventually become 
a standard that colleges use 
along with high school grades 
and SAT or ACT scores. 
Research on another 
alternative exam, this one 
written by Robert Sternberg, a 
psychologist at Yale, asks 


skills and knowledge we use in 
our jobs are very different from 
those tested by traditional 
college-entrance exams, and 
those of us who score poorly on 
those tests will probably do just 
fine in the work world. So 
Deborah Bial, a doctoral 
student in education at 
Harvard, has developed a 
three-hour exam that uses 
group activities, personal 
interviews and even Lego 


_ 


ik 


Bial, whose research is funded 
by a $1.9 million grant from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
“A standard paper-and-pencil 
test doesn't tell you much 
about these skills.” 

Bial's exam, the Bial-Dale 
College Adaptability Index, has 
been nicknamed the Lego Test 
for a 10-minute portion that 
asks small groups of students 
to reproduce a relatively 
complicated Lego robot. One 
ata time, students are allowed 
to go and look at the structure, 
which is placed in another room, 
but they can't take notes. In 
another tested activity, students 
lead a group discussion ona 


400 students in New York City in 
October 1999. James Sumner, 
dean of admissions at 1,400- 
pupil Grinnell College in lowa, 

is hoping a test like Bial’s will 
help identify strong minority 
candidates the college might 
miss in its traditional SAT-and- 
ACT-based selection process. 
This year Grinnell accepted 

two minority students who 
participated in the Bial-Dale 
test. The next step for the 
research is to track whether the 
participants stay in school and 
how much they contribute to the 
campus environment. If the test 
does predict with any accuracy 
a student's persistence or 
adaptability in college, Bial 
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students to perform tasks 
reflecting their creativity and 
practicality. In one section, 
students write the caption for 
a cartoon or design the logo 
for a company. In another, 
they are asked how they 
would handle requesting a 
letter of recommendation 
from a teacher or sharing rent 
payments on an apartment. 
The test, which will be given to 
1,400 students this spring, is 
being paid for by the College 
Board, the people behind the 
SAT. Even they realize, it 
seems, that some folks can 
succeed without knowing how 
to find the volume of a 
cylinder. —By Rebecca Winters 
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Viewpoint 


Nicholas Lemann 


WHAT DO THESE 


O SOMEBODY WHO DOESN’T FOLLOW THE INS AND OUTS OF 
testing, the events of the past couple of weeks might seem 


contradictory. First the president of the University of 


California, Richard Atkinson, made a speech proposing 
dropping the sar. It looked as if testing was going into ebb 
tide, right? Then, a few days later, George W. Bush began 
his first major address as President by proposing an enormous 
new federally mandated regime of standardized tests for public 
schoolchildren, with every student being tested in reading and 
math every year from third through eighth grade. This would be 


the first Washington-ordered standardized educational test, and if 


instituted it would increase the scope of testing by far more than 
Atkinson’s proposal would reduce it. So what’s going on here? 

The answer is that there wasn’t really any inconsistency be 
tween Atkinson’s speech and Bush’s, even though one man wants 
to abolish tests and the other wants to institute them, because the 
underlying idea is the same: to use tests as a tool to encourage stu 
dents to master a set body of material in school. 

This is not the underlying idea of the sat—in fact, the original 
idea of the saT was almost exactly the opposite: to use a test as a tool 
for discovering and whisking away to universities a small number 
of students of extraordinary ability, not to try to find out how well 
most students were learning or most schools were teaching 

The sar began its life as an intelligence test, which its makers 
believed measured innate mental ability. Carl Brigham, the test’s 
inventor, was part of the team that developed the Army intelli- 
gence tests during World War I; the first sar was an adapted ver- 
sion of that test. Henry Chauncey, the founding president of the 
Educational Testing Service, and his boss during his previous job 
as an assistant dean at Harvard in the 1930s and ’40s, James Bryant 
Conant, chose the sat as an admissions test because Conant saw it 
as an IQ test. In those days, high school was a relatively new insti- 
tution in the U.S. There were actually more high schools then than 
there are now, but they were decentralized and of highly variable 
quality. Conant wanted to accomplish two goals: primarily to 
make sure the best minds got to top universities so the nation 
could make use of them and secondarily to make the student bod- 
ies of Harvard and schools like it more academic and more na- 
tional. The sat was attractive to him because it seemed then to fac- 
tor out the quality of the taker’s education. 

Atkinson was addressing a situation that Conant and 
Chauncey didn’t imagine. The sat, now with millions of takers a 
year, has become a national fetish. A large portion of the high 
school student and parent population believes it is the main de- 
terminant of admission to a selective college, which in turn is the 
main determinant of one’s eventual socioeconomic status (both 
propositions that the test’s makers heatedly deny). High school 
students and their parents also believe that scores on the all im- 
portant test can be raised by spending hundreds, even thousands, 
of dollars on courses that teach you tricks for outwitting the test 
(its makers deny that too). Real estate values in suburban commu- 
nities vary with the local high school’s average SAT scores, even 
though the test was not designed to measure schools. 

Although few people are aware of the sat’s direct roots in 
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intelligence testing, lots of kids have a vague sense that the test 
measures how smart you are, and they internalize the score as a 
lifelong measure of their innate worth. The sar is like a medicine 
that accomplished its original purpose—identifying a few hundred 
especially gifted high school students every year—but has had un- 
usually powerful and harmful side effects. 

The University of California, like most state universities, used 
the sat to make itself more selective and to set itself apart from the 
public high school system of its state. In the early 1960s, the uni- 
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To drop the SAT for the U.C. system's 


HIS PLAN 90,000 yearly applicants. He wants to 
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rsity accredited California high schools and admitted many 
ore students than it had room for, a large portion of whom 
opped out or took longer than four years to graduate. With the 
\vent of the sar, the university stopped monitoring high school 
jucation and started accepting fewer students. Over the years, 
plications soared, and a series of increasingly bitter fights began 
er who would get the increasingly precious slots, especially at 
e university’s flagship schools, Berkeley and ucta, During the 
te 80s and early 90s, Berkeley admitted half of its freshman 


EORGEW. BUSH 
RESIDENT, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


KS P [ A To mandate standardized tests for public 
school children in reading and math every 

ar from third through eighth grade. Like Atkinson, he views 

ts as a way to encourage students to master factual material 





One wants to junk a test; the other 
wants to impose many. But they 
agree on what a test should measure 


class purely by a numerical formula in which sat scores were the 
most important element. Because of the substantial gap among the 
races on the sat, the schools could maintain a substantial minori- 
ty presence only by explicitly setting test scores aside—which led 
toa revolt, culminating in a successful state ballot initiative against 
affirmative action, Surely Atkinson proposed abolishing the sar in 
the hope of diminishing some of the nearly unbearable pressures 
that the adoption of it had generated. 

But Atkinson did not propose abolishing all standardized ad- 
mission tests and allowing students to get in to the University of 
California on high school grades alone. He proposed, instead, re- 
placing the sat with standardized achievement tests that measure 
students’ mastery of specific subjects they have learned in high 
school. This will preserve the medicinal power of the sat—its abil- 
ity to spot a potential future Nobel prizewinner languishing in an 
obscure high school, which was Conant’s main interest—while 
substantially reducing its harmful side effects 

The vast majority of test takers don’t wind up going to élite 
schools like Berkeley. Requiring achievement tests rather than ap- 
titude tests is much better for the average high school student. In- 
stantly it becomes clear what the tests measure: learning. There 
is a clear incentive to study the course material in school, rather 
than try to learn test-taking tricks. Parents and the general pub- 
lic have a way of measuring the quality of high school education, 
which ought to be a step on the road to making schools better 
Scores will register in the mind as a record of accomplishment 
not intelligence 

President Bush proposed a regime of achievement tests for the 
elementary and middle school grades all over the country, and 
president Atkinson proposed a regime of achievement tests for 
high schools in California. It’s all the same idea. Half a century ago, 
Conant and Chauncey created, in the sat, national education stan 
dards for the most gifted and best educated few. Now Bush and 
Atkinson are proposing to create national education standards for 
the many. 

As we will soon see, national achievement tests are going to set 
off a series of fights different but no less intense than the ones the 
sav has set off. Teachers and schools, which will be, in effect, grad- 
ed and will have at least a good portion of what they teach dictat 
ed to them by outsiders, won’t especially like achievement tests 
People will complain that the tests have transformed American 
schools into drill factories. If the tests are pitched at a high level, 
they will be accused of punishing poor and minority students, and 
if they are pitched at a low level, they will be accused of dumbing 
down the schools. 

The fights ought not be taken as proof that national standards 
are unworkable. National standards serve a much more ambitious 
cause than the sats, and also a nobler one—not identifying a few 
very smart students regardless of background, Cinderella style, 
but trying to ensure that all students reliably acquire basic educa- 
tional skills and therefore a meaningful chance in life. w 


Nicholas Lemann, a staff writer at the New Yorker, is author of 
The Big Test: The Secret History of the American Meritocracy 
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WHY DROPPING THE SAT IS BAD FOR BLACKS 


Until we start acing the test, we can’t say we're equal 


F I HAD MY WAY, THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA WOULD KEEP 

using the sat until black students catch up with whites, Asians 

and immigrants from the Caribbean. It’s a matter of ethnic 

pride. I’m as fed up with the tortuous theories experts have con- 
cocted to explain why our kids’ scores are the lowest of any racial 
group as I am with the bigots who claim that proves they can’t ever 
measure up. There’s simply no excuse for black youngsters with 
college-educated parents to perform worse than white youths 
whose folks only finished high school. The only way to silence the 
critics is to close the black achievement gap, not to throw out the 
test because we're em- 
barrassed by the results. 

I can already hear 
my black and white lib- 
eral friends howling 
that I’ve bought into 
Ward Connerly’s cru- 
sade against affirma- 
tive action. So be it. I’m 
less interested in what 
right-wingers like him 
think than I am in what 
we think, and frankly, I 
don’t understand why 
so many of us continue 
to pour so much more 
energy into attacking 
the alleged biases of 
standardized tests than 
we invest in improving 
our children’s scores. I 


suspect it’s because AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY: Academic standards are rising—and so are the SAT scores 


we're afraid that the racists are right when they claim that our kids 
can't cut it intellectually, so why bother trying. That’s nonsense, of 
course—an echo of the sense of inferiority that afflicted blacks dur- 
ing the bad old days of Jim Crow. But despite our growing affluence 
and our gains from the civil rights movement, a lot of African Amer- 
icans seem to have been unable to put those nagging racial self- 
doubts behind them. In my opinion, such inner fears constitute the 
most difficult obstacle to our continued progress. 

This doesn’t mean that African Americans on the whole are suf- 
fering from a “cult of anti-intellectualism.” as John McWhorter, a 
black professor at the University of California, Berkeley, claims in 
his recent book, Losing the Race: Self-Sabotage in Black America. 
Despite all the fuss about some black teenagers’ disparaging their 
more studious peers for “acting white,” most of us, regardless of age 
or where we stand on the economic ladder, value high achievement 
as much as anyone. Our problem is not cultural. It’s political and 
psychological. Too many of us have forgotten that we are still en- 
gaged in a struggle for racial redemption that involves, among oth- 
er things, beating whites at their own game in the classroom as well 
as on the playing field. We've got to start hitting the books with the 
same passion and moral courage that we used to overcome slavery 
and segregation. Our honor demands it. And so does our history. 












The sad truth is that as long as we're lagging behind acade- 
mically, we can’t call ourselves equal. Now that our civil rights are 
legally secure and many of us have become prosperous, we need 
to erase every last, lingering scintilla of doubt about black intel- 
lectual ability. It doesn’t matter that such beliefs are totally spe- 
cious and rooted in racism. They influence decision makers in 
colleges, the government and corporations. If the powers that be 
believe in their hearts that blacks aren’t as smart as everyone else 
(as many of them do—even if they would never admit it), we will 
be patronized, not treated with respect. 

That’s one of the 
reasons why thoughtful 
blacks in higher educa- 
: tion like H. Patrick 
8 Swygert, president of 
z Howard University, 
” aren't willing to jettison 
the sat. He’s adamantly 
opposed to “any aban- 
donment of standard- 
ized tests that would 
carry with it the impli- 
cation that we just can’t 
meet the mark.” He 
doesn’t think the sat by 
itself is an adequate 
measure of students’ 
potential (nor do I). But 
it is an important indi- 
cator of how well pre- 
pared they are for de- 
manding college work. 
As a consequence, Howard (where my dad taught for 40 years) has 
been raising its admissions standards. The average SAT score of in- 
coming freshmen has gone up from about 900 to 1062 in the five 
years that Swygert has been president. Yet Howard is attracting 
more applicants than ever, welcoming 1,432 freshmen this year, the 
largest incoming class in decades, Swygert insists there’s only one 
way to ensure that the opportunities created by the civil rights 
movement won't be slammed shut again: by meeting the same 
standards as everyone else. “We can't let those openings be con- 
stricted because we somehow either failed to make the cut or were 
viewed as being unable to make it,” says he. 

What I hear in those words is an appeal to black pride and de- 
termination as we fight to attain the elusive commodity that econ- 
omist Glenn Loury once described as “equal respect in the eyes of 
one’s fellow citizens.” It’s going to require, among other things, in- 
stalling tougher classes, especially in math, sciences and literature, 
and making sure our kids take them; better teachers: changes in 
study habits; and above all else, a new burst of self-confidence. 
We've got to believe that even at their most bigoted, whites never 
came up with a test blacks couldn't ace, including the sar. We've 
got to make second-class scholarship—and low test scores—as in- 
tolerable to us as second-class citizenship used to be. wy 
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Will Bush Turn Green? 


ENVIRONMENT 





Don't bet on it, but his EPA chief is talking tough 
about fighting pollution—and even climate change 


3y DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


HAT ARE WE TO MAKE OF THE BUSH 
Administration’s early promises 

about protecting the environment? 

The President's pledges to Con- 

ress that he would clean up toxic industri- 
I sites and provide more money to the na- 
ional parks were cautious, inoffensive stuff. 
3ut his new administrator of the Environ- 
nental Protection Agency, Christine Todd 
Vhitman, is talking a much bolder game. 
Day after day last week, she spoke of getting 
he sulfur out of diesel fuel, tightening pollu- 
ion controls on power plants and even curb- 
ng emissions of carbon dioxide, the main 
reenhouse gas that causes global warming, 
vhich is the biggest environmental problem 
f them all. Is this really the agenda of an Ad- 
ninistration headed by two former oilmen? 
It’s too soon to conclude that George 
sush will defy expectations and become a 
reen President, but he’s definitely getting 
n environmental earful from some of the 
layers on his team. Treasury Secretary 
‘aul O'Neill puts global warming on the 
ame level as nuclear war and spoke out 


19¥1NOD—LIGNUNG GIAVa : 


bout the danger in a Cabinet meeting. | 


Vhitman has gone public with her con- 
erns. “The climate is changing more 
ipidly than we've seen in the past,” she 
id Time, “and there are human actions 
iat are contributing to what we're seeing.” 

But the battle for Bush’s mind on this 
sue has barely begun, and the President’s 
id friends in the oil and coal industries— 
1e sources of the fossil fuels that produce 
reenhouse gases—will wield plenty of 
out. While Bush told Congress last week 
iat he would support efforts to conserve 
nergy and develop alternatives to fossil 


els, he also declared that “we can pro- | 


uce more energy at home while protect- 
ig Our environment.” Translation: | still 
ant to drill for oil in Alaska’s Arctic Na- 
onal Wildlife Refuge. 

And why wasn’t more of Whitman’s 
zenda in the speech? The day before 


ush’s address, word leaked from the | 


‘hite House that the speech had a line on 
1 initiative to force power plants to re- 
ice greenhouse-gas emissions. Oppo- 
ents protested, and the reference was 
parently dropped. Bush also neglected 


WHITMAN'S AGENDA 












to mention that his bud- 
get calls for a 6.4% de- 
crease in the EPa’s pro- 
jected spending for 2002. 
For now, Whitman 
seems to have persuaded 
Bush to build on some of 
the unfinished efforts 
of the previous Ad- 
ministration. The rule 
to get more than 90% 
of the sulfur out of 
diesel fuel, which could 
prevent tens of thousands of 
cases of bronchitis each year 
and about 8,300 premature deaths, 
was proposed by Bill Clinton. Another 
set of Clinton’s air-pollution regulations, 
stalled for years by lawsuits, finally won 
unanimous support last week from the U.S. 


Supreme Court. In a strong opinion from | 


a surprising source, conservative Antonin 
Scalia, the court backed the Epa’s authority to 
set tough new limits on the amount of ozone 
and fine particles (better known as soot) 
spewed out by trucks and power plants. 
These pollutants ravage the lungs and are 
implicated in asthma and cardiovascular dis- 
ease. The high court rejected arguments by 
the trucking industry and its allies that Con- 
gress had delegated too much power to the 
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EPA and that the agency must take the cost 
of compliance into account when setting 
air-quality standards. The EPA hopes to 
have the ozone rules finalized soon. 

The real test for Bush will be what he 
does about global warming. Scientists now 
warn that unless we cut output of CO, and 
other greenhouse gases, the earth could 
heat up by more than 10°F this century. 
Clinton made speeches about the threat 
and sent Al Gore to Japan to help negotiate 
the Kyoto protocol to curb carbon emis- 
sions, But then they made no real effort to 
build support for the preliminary agree- 
ment, which has yet to be turned into a de- 
tailed treaty that nations can ratify. Bush 
has opposed the Kyoto pact because it ex- 
empts China and other developing nations, 
and he isn’t likely to reverse himself unless 
the treaty is altered in negotiations this 
summer. In the meantime, he may be per- 
suaded to take smaller steps. Even though 
he deleted the greenhouse allusion from 
his speech, language in his budget sug- 
gests, and Whitman confirms, that he is 
still thinking of supporting legislation being 


drafted in Congress that would force pow- 
er plants to reduce their production of four 
pollutants: mercury, nitrogen oxide, sulfur 
dioxide and, yes, carbon dioxide. 

Bush’s program may never be an en- 
viro’s dream, but whatever he decides to 
do to clean the air and fight climate change 
has a better chance of getting through a 


Republican Congress than anything Clin- _ 
ton and Gore proposed. Conservationists : 
can find hope in this bit of history: the : 
Clean Air Act was passed and the EPA was } 
created during the Republican reign of ° 


Richard Nixon. z 














Need a Mammogram? 
It Could Take a While 


MEDI ( 


Delays reach crisis levels in some cities as women 


wait up to five months for a routine screening | 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


AULA SPERLING, 56, A NEW YORK CITY 

saleswoman, prides herself on being 

well organized. Whenever she has to 

schedule an appointment at New 
York University’s Breast Imaging Center 
for her annual mammogram, she usually 
calls three to four weeks in 
advance. But the native New 
Yorker was surprised to 
learn last December that the 
next available opening 
wasn’t until sometime in 
April. Sperling reminded 
the office staff that she has a 
family history of breast can- 
cer. “Three or four months 
could mean the difference 
between a tumor that’s lo- 
calized and one that’s spread 
into the lymph nodes,” she 
recalls thinking. “I called 
them every day for a week, 
and they kept saying there 
were no exceptions.” 

If it’s any comfort to her, 
Sperling is not alone. While 
conditions in Manhattan 
may be extreme, many 
women across the U.S. are 
finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to schedule routine 
mammograms in anything 
less than four to eight weeks. 
Some major imaging cen- 
ters—notably in New York 
and Florida—have shut their 
doors. Others, squeezed by 
fee structures set by 
Medicare or managed care, 
are curtailing services. If you 
have a suspicious lump or other symptoms, 
you will usually be seen within a few days, 
but if you want to spot the smallest tu- 
mors—those that give you a 90% or better 
chance of long-term survival—you are sim- 
ply going to have to wait your turn. 

The crisis in mammography comes just 
as the benefits of regular breast scans for 
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women ages 40 and older are starting to be 
widely recognized—and as new advances 
in digital technology are beginning to 
come on line (see following story). How se- 
rious the problem seems, though, depends 
a lot on whom you talk to. 

Radiologists worry loudly that their 
field is being eviscerated. They point to the | 





BREAST TEST: Timely exams can spot cancers while they're still treatable 


growing number of licensed physicians 
who have abandoned mammography, 
forced out of their practices by low reim- 
bursement rates and high malpractice 
costs. They have a powerful ally in Senator 
Tom Harkin of Idaho, who lost two sisters 
to breast cancer and is scheduled to intro- 
duce a bill in Congress this week that 


would boost payments for mammograms 
and provide incentives for radiologists to 
stay in the field. “Women in New York City 
have had to wait five months for mammog- 
raphy, and three months if they have an ab- 
normality that needed to be checked out,” 
Harkin says. “That’s just unconscionable.” 

Not everyone is convinced that the sit- 
uation is so dire. “We're not sure if it’s a cri- 
sis,” says Fran Visco, head of the National 
Breast Cancer Coalition, “or if it’s some- 
thing generated by the radiologists’ trade 
association.” Indeed, Visco believes the re- 
imbursement issue has shifted focus away 
from other, more important issues in 
breast cancer, such as expanded funding 
for research and providing better protec- 
tion against genetic discrimination. 

Some answers may be forthcoming in 
the next few weeks. The American Cancer 
_ Society and the Society of 
° Breast Imaging are busy an- 
| alyzing data from a recently 
completed survey of radiolo- 
5 gists and their waiting times. 
Harkin also hopes to hold 
hearings on the issue in May. 

To understand why the 
3 radiologists feel so threat- 

ened, it helps to have a little 
background. In 1990 Con- 
gress directed Medicare to 
extend its coverage to mam- 
mography screenings. The 
move had broad impact, 
since many insurance com- 
panies use the Medicare rate 
as a starting point for their 
reimbursement schedules. 
But while Medicare pay- 
ments took into account in- 
creases in the cost of living, 
no provisions were made to 
cover improvements in 
quality and technology that 
raised the cost of adminis- 
tering the tests. 

Over the years, the gap 
between cost and reim- 
bursement has only grown 
wider. Today the Medicare 
rate for a mammogram 
stands at about $69, yet the 
cost incurred by the imaging 

centers can run anywhere from $100 to 
$150. “We're basically operating a charity,” 
says Dr. Mark Dennis, a radiologist at the 
Sally Jobe Breast Center in Englewood, 
Colo., whose six clinics performed more 
than 50,000 mammograms last year and re- 
portedly lost $120,000, most of it on mam- 
mograms. “We can afford to keep our doors 
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When you leave a job, 
don’t forget to take your money with you. 





( 

Soiag for a good home for the retirement savings plan you’ve left behind? 4 
Look no further than Vanguard. We’ll make it simple to rollover those assets 
into a Vanguard IRA, provide you with all the investment choices you could ' 
want, and keep our expenses prudently low. So, who says you can’t take it THEVanguardcrour. 
with you? Call 1-800-269-6257 or visit www.vanguard.com/?rollover. wwu:vanguard.com 


For more complete information about Vanguard funds, including risks, charges, and expenses, call for a prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest or | 
send money. © 2001 The Vanguard Group, Inc. All rights reserved. Vanguard Marketing Corporation, Distributor 
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Announcing the Sprint Small Business Challenge: 


1. Send us your long-distance bill. We're challenging small businesses all across America to spend less money 
And it's easy. If you spend at least $50 a month on long distance, we'll give 
you a lower total bill. Lower than our national competitors* 


00 


2. We'll evaluate it for you. 
Calls include in-state, out-of-state, even international calls 
‘ 5 There are no long-term commitments. No hidden fees. That's how confident 
3. You'll ws lower bill. we are that we can deliver the highest-quality service with the lowest bill 
Or we'll give you $100 of free And that’s just part of the news. With Sprint Savings Alert”, you can be notified 
long distance. Guaranteed. if our rates go down during the year 


Take the Sprint Small Business Challenge today. It's as easy as one, two, three 


Let's make contact. You'll get a lower bill, or $100 of free long distance 
just for trying 


Take the challenge today, call 


Sprint. 1877 270-6581 


Visit www.sprintbiz.com savings5 
Or contact your Sprint Authorized Sales Agent 
High-Speed Data products also available 






Copyright © Sprint 2001. Ail nghts reserved. Restrictions apply. Excludes certa 
after the first billing month. Long distance lim yce only. $25,000 ca 
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n only because our mammography sites 
form other types of services as well.” 

As if the dismal economics were not 
ugh to scare off would-be radiologists, 
lure to diagnose breast cancer” has be- 
e the profession’s No. 1 malpractice ex- 
se. Mammograms, by their very na- 
, miss 10% to 15% of all breast cancers. 
t means that even the best radiologists 
't spot one cancer for every nine they 
ct. (Adopting more advanced tech- 


1es like magnetic resonance imaging | 


sn’t solve the problem. MRI scans are 
more expensive than mammograms, 
three times as long and are much 
e labor intensive.) 


With the benefit of hindsight, another | 


ologist—say, one hired by a patient’s 
‘er—might very well be able to pick out 
trace of an incipient malignancy on a 
umogram that was previously marked 
n. But that’s hardly a fair test, say most 
titioners. “You can’t expect people to 
nto a field knowing they could be 
2d into court for 10% of the cancer pa- 
s that they see,” says Dr. David Der- 
, director of breast imaging at Memo- 
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What Digital Can Do 


e 


WHAT'S NEXT? Look for advances in scanning 
techniques to reveal hidden tumors 

rial Sloan-Kettering in New York City. In- 
deed, the number of applicants for Sloan- 
Kettering’s five training positions in breast 
radiology fell from an average of 40 a few 
years ago to 12 last year. 

One solution that hasn’t received a lot 
of attention so far is to have part of the 
radiologist’s job performed by techni- 
cians—or even com- 
puters. There are 
some data suggest- 








ing that technicians can be trained to read 


| the mammograms as reliably as physi- 
| cians, though at a slower rate. Radiologists 


already use sophisticated computer pro- 
grams to improve their ability to detect tu- 
mors. No one is ready, however, to stake 
the lives of millions of women on mammo- 
graphers who are not doctors. 

In the meantime, don’t be discour- 
aged by the long waits from scheduling 
your own mammogram. Avoid calling in 
October, since that is Breast Cancer 
Awareness month, and many women, re- 
sponding to the publicity, call for exams at 
that time. Remember, persistence often 
pays off. After a week of telephone en- 
treaties, Paula Sperling spent the day 
camped out at N.Y.U.’s mammography cen- 
ter. Eventually an office manager took pity 
on her and squeezed her into a slot five 
weeks later. Says Sperling: “I'm already talk- 
ing to them about an appointment for next 
year.” —Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles, Alice 
Park/New York and Dick Thompson/Washington 











hen you finally get your could indicate a tumor. The 

mammogram, chances _ dense tissue of the breast, 

are, you won't be particularly in younger women, 

paying too much makes it difficult to isolate these 
attention to the equipment. But Spots on fixed X-ray film, so it’s 
there's a quiet revolution going not surprising that doctors 
on in the technology of ims pick up 
mammography, as analog only about 85% of the tumors 
systems make way for various that are there. 
Jigital techniques. The promise Digital mammography 
of mammography is thatit improves these odds by giving 
vill give doctors a more detailed radiologists electronic eyes. 
icture of breast tissue—and The picture is taken the same 
hus improve on their ability to way—by sending X rays through doctors 
Jick out tiny abnormalities. breast tissue compressed enhance contrast, right, to the discomfort (and extra 
>hysicians are beginning to between two small plastic see breast tissue more clearly — ragiation) of a repeat 
appreciate the added controlthe _ plates. But instead of and Drug Administration, and mammogram. Also, digital 
echnology offers but agree that transferring the X-ray image to only one study, published this systems upgrade more easily to 
he procedure is not quite ready film, digital mammograms month, has compared the two accommodate future 
oreplace filmmammography— _ translate the picture into bits of techniques head to head. The innovations, such as software 
he gold standard. This view is information that are storedona study, which compared the filters that will allow doctors to 
kely to guide the Institute of computer. The radiologist can mammograms of 7,000women “subtract” out healthy tissue 
Nedicine's recommendations then manipulate the image by screened using both and show only tiny tumors. 
yn the value of digital zoominginon problem areasor — technologies, showed no “There are a lot of exciting 
nammography and 17 other adjusting the contrast in bleak, _ difference in the ability of digital Possibilities down the road,” 
creening methods, expectedto _ featureless regions to single and film images to pick up says Dr. Etta Pisano of the 
e released this week. out suspicious growths. cancerous growths. University of North Carolina at 

Screening for breast tumors At least that’s the promise. There are other benefitsto Chapel Hill, who will be heading 5 

sabitlike searchingforapenny _It’sstilltooearlytotell whether _going digital, however. The up a large study comparing . 
1a sandstorm. Radiologists digital mammograms are better © same study showed that analog and digital 2 
90k for specks of calcium no at actually detectingtumors.So because radiologists could mammography later this year. 5 
igger than a grain of sand; ina far, only one type of machine adjust the images, theyneeded “The technology is still in its " 
ertain pattern, the specks has been approved by the Food fewer retakes, sparing women infancy.” —By Alice Park 4 
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THE LEGENDARY FIVE NINES. 99.999% RELIABILITY. | 


For a server operating system, the five nines are a measure of reliability that translates into just 
over five minutes of server downtime per year.* For your business, that means servers are up 
and running when people need them. Of course, rumors of this 99.999% uptime usually start 
under ideal lab conditions. But where are these five nines when your business needs them’ 

Meas If you're using Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server-based solutions, they may be closer than you 
think. Today Starbucks, FreeMarkets and MortgageRamp, an affiliate of GMAC Commercia 





*This level of availability is dependent on man 


technologies, mission-critical operational processes and professional serv 
. ‘ r arks . arks of Microsoft Corporat the t States a ther countrers. The names of 





including other haréware and software 


O LONGER A MERE URBAN LEGEND. 


Mortgage, are using Windows 2000 Server-based systems designed to deliver 99.999% server 
uptime. Of course, not all installations require this level of reliability, but one thing is for sure: The 
indows 2000 Server family can help you get to the level of reliability you need. In fact, industry 
leaders such as Compaq, Hewlett-Packard, Unisys, Stratus and Motorola Computer Group can work 
/ith you to deliver solutions with up to five nines uptime. To learn more about server solutions you 
an count on, visit microsoft.com/windows2000/servers Software for the Agile Business. 





T DOESN'T TAKE MUCH, YOU WILL HAVE 
noticed, to become famous these days. 
Eating a rat or sticking a pig on Sur- 
vivor is enough to get you talked about 
the water cooler the next 

morning. If someone should ever ac- 
tually get laid by an insignificant other on 
Temptation Island 2, that would doubtless 
do the trick too. We tune in to “reality TV” 
in hope of seeing one or more of our fellow 
citizens degrade themselves for (mostly) 
short money and (very) momentary fame. 
Watching these shows, we shake our head 
wryly: What are we coming to? Where will 
it all end? But there’s not much conviction 
or concern in those questions. We of the 


around 
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TRUE VISIONS OF 
FALSE REALITIES 


Two clever new films offer fresh insight into our 
fascination with tabloid journalism and voyeur TV 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


demographic élite are all too busy watching 
The West Wing 
This does not prevent us from fashion- 


| ing a sociology of America’s dumbing down. 


Nor, as it turns out, does it stay the hands of 
our satirists. It is not hard for them to imag- 
ine a fairly near future—or an alternate con- 
temporary reality—in which the conven- 
tionalized perils of Survivor begin to pall, 
and some TV producer decides to raise the 
stakes. Give equally dull people real guns 
and ammo, and set them to stalking one an- 
other. The last man or woman alive wins. 
Just what they win, Daniel Minahan, 
writer-director of Series 7, doesn’t say. Nei- 
ther does he say who, exactly, is controlling 
the lottery by which contestants are cho- 
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In this satire of Survivor-style shows, people 
literally have to kill one another to win. 
Smith plays the returning champ; inset, 
Burke and Fitzgerald are new challengers 


sen. All we know is that once the masked 
guys from his fictional TV show The Con 
tenders come knocking at your door, you 
have no choice but to get up and get busy 
offing the competition. 

His clever film, made for less than $1 
million in a digital format, consists entirely of 
“episodes” from The Contenders, complete 
with tacky titling and an unctuous, booming 
narrator. The minor miracle of Minahan’s 
work is that it somehow encourages us to 
form a sympathetic bond with his main char- 
acter, Dawn, whose ferocity is touched with 
a poignant longing for a kinder, gentler life 
by the splendid Brooke Smith. She is preg- 
nant. She is back in the hometown she left in 
disgrace some years before. One of the peo- 
ple she is supposed to kill is the only boy she 
ever loved (Glenn Fitzgerald), who is both 
“ex-gay” and dying of testicular cancer. 
Among others on her hit list are an E.R. 
nurse (Marylouise Burke) whose Roman 
Catholic piety seems somehow to reinforce 
her talent for murder and a teenage girl 
(Merritt Wever) whose mom and dad cheer 
on her depredations as if she were playing 
soccer and had a shotata college scholarship. 


Everyone’s well-played blandness and 
unquestioning acceptance of the game’s 
rules are this film’s sharpest satirical shaft. 
Of course Minahan is grateful that Sur- 
vivor has come along, in effect, to validate 
an idea he’s been nursing for five years. But 
he thinks the show is pretty small pota- 
toes—nothing more than “mean-spirited 
office politics being played out on TV.” De- 
spite that send-up, Minahan, a onetime 
producer for the Mtv tabloid show Buzz, is 
an avid viewer of reality TV. “It brings out 
the worst in everyone. It’s exploitative, ma- 
nipulative, it encourages narcissism and 
exhibitionism, it’s antisocial ... But I love 
it.” For, he says, those moments when “a 
little bit of truth peeks through.” 

Is this guy cool, or what? A hotter ap- 
proach to filmmaking comes from John 
Herzfeld, writer-director of 15 Minutes, 
which takes its title from Andy Warhol's fa- 
mous formulation about fame in the age of 
television. Like Minahan, Herzfeld has 
worked at TV’s scuzzier levels (he once 
made a docudrama about Joey Buttafuo- 
co), and his project was passed around 
even longer (eight years) before getting a 
green light. But unlike Minahan, who finds 
celebrity and greed “not very interesting,” 
he’s “fascinated by our culture’s most 
volatile obsessions—celebrity, violence and 
wealth.” His brutal but very well-made 
film manages to encompass all three topics. 


And its tone is a lot more outraged than 
Minahan’s. 

It offers a pair of Eastern European 
criminals, a psycho killer (Karel Roden) 
and a psycho cameraman (Oleg Taktarov) 
who goofily wants to become an auteur like 
Frank Capra. Just how his video record of 


their crime spree, which includes spectac- | 


ular arson as well as murder, will help him 
achieve that goal is the great mystery of his 
derangement. His tapes are of interest to 
Kelsey Grammer, playing the cynical host 
of a tabloid TV show, and they may be the 
key to an insanity plea that will help the 
pair cash in after they are caught. 

Of the two law-enforcement officers 
pursuing them, Robert De Niro’s cop, Ed- 
die Flemming, and Edward Burns’ arson 
investigator, Jody Warsaw, the former is the 
more interesting. Flemming is a media fa- 
vorite—a PEOPLE cover boy, always good for 
a sound bite and, says Herzfeld, based on a 
real New York City detective. Flemming 
thinks his celebrity helps him in his work. 
We may think differently as this bloody 
story evolves. But he is a novel, disturbing 
movie character. And his prey, with their 
fresh, almost innocent, foreigner’s insight 
into how to maneuver the media for their 
own ends, are too. Best of all is Herzfeld’s 
sense of TV as an environment in which all 
his characters swim. Almost everywhere 
they go, television screens, big and small, 


Everyone is aiming for fame in this thriller: 
the ambitious mobsters who film their crimes, 
De Niro’s publicity-seeking cop, left inset, 
and Grammer’s magazine show host, right 


spew forth bilge. They heed it or not, but the 2 


medium’s pervasiveness is undeniable. 


Yet environments, almost by defini- * 


tion, elude critical analysis, lawmaking, 
moral philosophy. They leave us sputter- 
ing, sure that something is wrong but puz- 
zled about what can be done about it. 
Herzfeld, for example, is worried about his 
work’s obvious bloodiness but says he 
wanted to show “that real violence has real 
consequences.” Similarly, Minahan won- 
ders, “Did I make a film about exploitation 
or an exploitation film?” 

We must wonder whether either film 
will achieve Minahan’s stated goal of mak- 
ing the audience “look at television, re- 
examine their desire to watch and what they 
watch.” It may be that some of the audience, 
applying irony to reality shows and their 
own guilty pleasure in watching them, is 
more like Minahan the devoted viewer than 
Minahan the earnestly questioning film- 
maker. These edgy films at least remind us 
that our sleazy, cheesy pop culture relies on 
our complicity, our indolence and passivity, 
to do its deadening work. | —With reporting 
by Benjamin Nugent/ New York 
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> THE CHRIS ISAAK SHOW 


NETWORK Showtime 
PREMIERE DATE March 12 
TIME Mondays, 10 p.m. E.T. / 
PREMISE Real-life rocker and sometime actor 
Isaak in a fictionalized version of his life (with celeb | 
guests like Minnie Driver, left, playing themselves) ‘ 
FOREBEARS Executive producers Diane Frolov and I 
Andrew Schneider hail from Northem Exposure, but 
this comedy is one part rock-’n’-roll Larry Sanders 

Show, one part male Sex and the City 













shows in reruns—Is anybody really inter- 
ested in catching a repeat of The Mole?— 
and sell more easily to syndication. Which 
may explain why some programmers and f 
sitcom producers are resorting to a desper- 
ation move, somewhere between getting ! 
Vince McMahon to start a new football | 
league and formally declaring bankruptcy: 
innovation. Rejecting the conventional pac- 
ing and look of sitcoms, trusting viewers to 
laugh without an elbow in the ribs, a small 
set of new shows—including asc’s dark po- ' 
lice siteom The Job and Showtime’s be- 
hind-the-music comedy The Chris Isaak 
Show—are attempting to redefine funny. 

Few dispute that the genre could use an 
overhaul. Executives and writers cite the 
growth in networks as a reason for weak of- 
ferings. Says Frasier executive producer 
Mark Reisman: “There aren’t enough [fun- | 
ny actors and writers] to meet the demand.” 




















More Than Yuks Redux | 


Facing a slump in the sitcom genre, some producers 
are taking new series off the beaten laugh track 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
FEW YEARS AGO, EVERYBODY KNEW 
how to make a sitcom. You'd get a 
few cute actors, maybe a stand-up 
comic, a nice couch and some of 
hose big cappuccino mugs from Pottery 
Barn. Take a few meetings, punch out a 
ew scripts—then sit back and wait for the 
3rinks truck to pull up. 

O.K., that’s a gross oversimplification. 
Without gross oversimplification, there 
vould be no sitcoms.) But the 
yusiness of TV comedy has fallen, 
ind hard, since Jerry Seinfeld 
oured his last bowl of cereal. As 
ecently as 1996-97, the year-end 
Nielsen ratings listed seven sit- 
oms in the top 10. Today there are 
wo: Friends and Everybody Loves 





| Says ABC president Stu Bloomberg: “It’s not 
that all sitcoms are crappy, but after 40 years 
of this form, audiences are looking for an ad- 
ditional type of storytelling.” 

Don’t get the wrong idea: those erst- 
while viewers are not spending that time 
doing anything crazy like reading novels, 
making love or helping the kids with their 
homework. By and large, they’re watching 
dramas or reality shows instead. But hav- 
ing strong sitcoms is still important to net- 
works. Comedies rate far better than other 





In the sitcom’s mid-'90s heyday, the genre accounted 
Nielsen's top 10; this year (through Feb. 25) it’s down to just two 


THE’96-’97 SEASON 


; ER Survivor 2 
taymond, which are seven and Seinfeld ER 
med irae’ cae mene New Suddenly Susan Millionaire (Tues.) 
omedy hits—Wi l & Grace, Mal- Friends (tie) Millionaire (Wed.) 
olm in the Middle—have been The Naked Truth (tie) Friends 


are. Last fall’s one debatable suc- 
ess, CBS’s Yes, Dear, was sched- 
led between established hits. Fa- 
iiliar names (Michael Richards, 
%hn Goodman) landed in familiar 
tuations and met familiar ends. 


P| SO | 90) NS?) G1) | GO| 


_ 





Fired Up Everybody Loves Raymond 
Monday Night Football Millionaire (Sun.) 

The Single Guy Monday Night Football 
Home Improvement Law & Order 

Touched by an Angel Millionaire (Thurs.) 


NIELSEN MEDIA RESEARCH 


for seven of 


THE’00-’01 SEASON 


But TV comedy hasn't disappeared so much 
as migrated to hourlong shows such as Ed, 
Gilmore Girls, the resurgent Saturday 
Night Live, the plethora of late-night 
comics, and even reality shows like Survivor 
and dramas like The West Wing. The true 
culprit may be an overly cautious devel- 
opment process. “Networks give writers 
development deals and then interfere with 
development,” says Larry David, co-cre- 
ator of Seinfeld, who last fall debuted the 
discomfitingly funny, semi-improvisational 
Curb Your Enthusiasm on 
HBO. “Ultimately, anything 
not in their formula scares 
them.” That formula—set-up, 
joke, canned laughter, re- 
peat—might as well be encod- 
ed in our DNA. 

In 1999 Alan Ball saw the 
release of the Oscar-winning 
satire American Beauty, 
which he wrote. He also creat- 
ed aBc’s Oh Grow Up, the sort 
of instantly forgettable sitcom 
a character in Beauty might 
have been shown watching as 
a metaphor for the soul-killing 
blandness of suburban life. 
The premise wasn’t revolu- 
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tionary—gay man with straight roomies— 
but Ball says development slowly ground 
down any edge the show might have had. 
“(The network’s] notes were condensed 
into two thoughts,” he says. “Make every- 


one nice and articulate the subtext. Re- | 


move the conflict and spell everything out. 


Still, pay cable’s envelope pushing in 
story telling and content has upped the ex- 
perimental ante at the networks too. ABC, 
whose last sitcom hit was Dharma and 


| Greg four years ago, is staking its hopes on 


the decidedly un-Cosbyesque Denis 
Leary, star and co-creator of The Job 


Comedy executives don’t understand that | (Wednesdays starting March 14, 9:30 p.m. 


comedy is cruel.” (Like 
David, Ball can afford to 
trash the nets. In June he de- 
buts Six Feet Under, an hour- 
long series about undertak- 
ers for HBO.) 

So how do you make the 
nonformulaic comedy? Nat- 
urally, there’s a formula. Call 
it Larryism, for The Larry 
Sanders Show, HBO's be- 
hind-the-scenes talk-show 
comedy of the 1990s and a 
forebear of today’s genre- 
busting sitcoms. You ditch 
the laugh track, which re- 
moves an artificial distrac- 
tion (and caters to educated, 
affluent viewers’ sense of su- 
periority), For a cinematic 
look, you film with a single 
camera, not the standard 
three-video-camera setup. You lead with a 
vain, self-destructive or otherwise flawed 
protagonist. You may interject moments of 
drama; you certainly eschew such pedestri- 
an devices as “jokes.” “We don’t do tradi- 
tional jokes,” says Isaak’s co-creator An- 
drew Schneider. “We excised what jokes 
we found in the script,” echoes The Job’s co- 
creator Peter Tolan (a Sanders alum). 

It’s easier to do this on subscription 
networks like HBO, where Darren Star’s 
Sex and the City is a “hit” with 2 or 3 mil- 
lion viewers. Roughly the same numbers 
got Star’s adventurous teen-TV satire 
Grosse Pointe canceled at The WB. Jokes 
Isaak: the lack of fetters at Showtime “is 
like having a substitute teacher. They 
would never let me do this on regular TV.” 
Isaak’s one-hour comedy (Mondays start- 
ing March 12, 10 p.m. E.T.) looks at the fic- 
tional life of the real rock star—O.K., mi- 
nor rock star—and his band mates. It’s one 
part Larry Sanders (industry intrigue, 
celebrity guests playing themselves), one 
part Sex and the City (there’s plenty of 
look-Ma-I’m-on-cable nudity). What's 
missing is the one part Chris Isaak. After 
an awful pilot, the show occasionally 
amuses but never gels, and Isaak is writ- 
ten as an amiable nonentity, with few 
defining characteristics besides a Jack- 
Bennyish cheap streak. 








NETWORK ABC 

PREMIERE DATE March 14 

TIME Wednesdays, 9:30 p.m. E.T. 
PREMISE Cop Mike McNeil (Denis Leary, 
right, with Bill Nunn) battles personal demons 
FOREBEARS Co-creator Peter Tolan was a 


E.T.). While playing a cop in the remake of 
the movie The Thomas Crown Affair, Leary 
hung out with a police adviser and was fas- 
cinated by the stress and mundanity of po- 
lice life. “They don’t catch the bad guy 
every half hour,” he says. “I was attracted 
to how dedicated and screwed up they 
are,” In The Job, cops chase a few crooks 
and a lot of demons. Leary plays Mike Mc- 
Neil, an abrasive detective who drinks 
heavily, cheats on his wife (and his girl- 
friend) and scarfs pain-killers like breath 
mints from a metal tin, “That box and a 
bottle of Bushmill’s is the only thing keep- 
ing me from taking a hostage,” he says. 
Like its drama-inflected ancestor 
Sports Night, The Job incorporates ele- 
ments that would be trite on a plain-old 
drama, such as the shaky, handheld cam- 
era. But here they're starkly funny and Mc- 
Neil an arresting (sorry) puzzle. He’s also 
the sort of character who makes network 











execs pop Mylanta as he pops pills. So 
Leary and Tolan were surprised when ABC 
actively recruited them. “We said, ‘You'll 
never buy it,” recalls Leary. ““We’re not 
going to change the language. We’re not 
going to change the behavior.’ And they 
said, “Don’t worry about it.” Indeed, 
Bloomberg boasts, “No character in prime 
: time has ever been so 
flawed. If we can make this 
work, we have expanded the 
comedy landscape.” 

They'll have help. Fox 
has had a mini-streak of sit- 
com success in the past cou- 
ple of years with risk takers 
like Malcolm and Titus (as 
well as with That ’70s Show, 
laugh track and all), And it 
has two appealingly unusual 
and very different sitcoms 
on the way. Undeclared, 
from producer Judd Apatow 
(another Sanders alum), is a 
laugh-track-less coming-of- 
age comedy that, like Apa- 
tow’s Freaks and Geeks, re- 
lies less on zingers than 
low-key humor and well- 
drawn characters. The Tick 
is an outlandish spoof (based on a comic- 
book series) about an inept superhero 
(Seinfeld’s Puddy, Patrick Warburton). 

And all the networks have nontradi- 
tional-comedy pilots in contention for next 
fall. NBC is considering a live-improv sit- 
com. Dharma & Greg creator Chuck Lorre 
is working on an interactive sitcom, whose 
viewers will vote on plot twists, for Fox, 
which is also developing a series about a 
bunny puppet who lands a starring role in 
a children’s show. But the networks are 
hardly abandoning the traditional sitcom. 
ABC is hedging its bets this spring with two 
very conventional-looking ones, starring 
Damon Wayans and Joan Cusack. Even 
Apatow says, “I like cinematic comedy, but 
I still think the best show on TV is Every- 
body Loves Raymond. When the writing 
and the cast are that good, you don’t need 
to do any tricks.” 

History suggests that something—be it a 
Wayans brother, a pill-popping cop or a 
fluffy rabbit—should surprise and win over 
the audience soon. In 1983-84 there was 
one sitcom—Kate & Allie—in the top 10. 
The next year The Cosby Show debuted. 
With the Friends soon to receive their Mod- 
ern Maturity subscriptions, the right atten- 
tion-grabbing comic at the right time could 
end up one lucky bunny. —With reporting by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Alan Furst’s WW II 


his crotch that Furst 
once spotted in a book 

thrillers are fueled by 

his own rage against evil 


by Cyrus Sulzberger 
By JOHANNA MCGEARY 













turns up in Kingdom. 
Re-creating such 
a distant atmosphere is 
an uncanny skill for a 
man who grew up on 
Manhattan’s intel- 
lectual Upper West 
Side. The son of a hat 
manufacturer, whose 
maternal grandmother 
fled from revolutionary 
Russia, Furst found his 











LAN FURST REMEMBERS EXACTLY 
when he first looked on evil. In Rus- 

sia, in 1983. A visiting journalist, he 

saw it reflected in the tired eyes of a 
middle-aged woman on a Moscow bus; in 
the frightened obedience of a man when a 
Soviet policeman shook his finger at the 
man; in a jab in the back when he offend- literary inspiration in 
ed a Yalta ferry purser. Says Furst, who | CINEMATIC VIGOR A vividly precise evocation of the mood, time France. He became a 
alks with the same cinematic vigor that | #4 Place when Europe was battling the nightmare of Nazism “pathological Fran- 
ills his six fine spy novels: “I thought, I'll | words. While there is a moment in every | cophile” the day in 1965 when he lay on 
pay him back when I get to the typewriter.” | book when some character cuts to the bone | his back after a picnic in the town square 
The evil that Furst, 60, writes about so | to pinpoint the evil of power, the preaching | of Grignan and “felt the blood in the 
passionately is the arrogance of power | is subtle, the moral left to nag at the reader | earth” of Provence, Paris, where he lived 
exercised at the expense of ordinary men. | after the story is done. for eight years before moving to Sag Har- 
Ince he saw a police state, he was angry for What gleams on the surface in Furst’s | bor, N.Y., in 1993, remains for him the 
he rest of his life. “I hate what people do to | books is his vivid, precise evocation of | center of Western civilization, the “con- 
9eople,” he says. “I have no armor against | mood, time, place, a letter-perfect re- | solation for life’s difficulties,” and his 
t. It’s always fresh to me. I can’t stand it.” | creation of the quotidian details of World | books always go back there. At the same 
That anger has given birth to five novels | War II Europe that wraps around us like | time, he regards France as a land residu- 
hat attracted a cult following, but the | the rich fug of a wartime railway station. | ally authoritarian, where citizens are 
ecently published Kingdom of Shadows | He puts us on the exact street where the expected to fill out mysterious forms and 
Random House; 239 pages; $24.95) is pro- | Daisy Bar sat in Montmartre, gives us the | the fear of police and politicians lingers in 












voking mainstream attention. heavy smell of an eau de toilette called | the heart. 

Furst transmuted his political horrors | Zouave. His stories rumble along in the As his edgy plots unwind through the 
o the bleak years from 1938 to 1942 when | dreary trains that seemed to be forever murky terrors of enforced espionage, 
Surope was in extremis. The totalitarian- | crisscrossing Europe. Furst’s heroes are always deeply human, if 
sm his reluctant heroes combat is Nazism, “It eludes me how I'm able to make | not particularly heroic. They are not profes- 


ut his books are less about Hitler than all | things come alive,” Furst says, then launch- | sional spies but bystanders drafted by 
he Hitlers: his belief that the suffering was | es into an excited tour of the “astonishingly | events, often Eastern Europeans from the 
10t caused just by one man, but by the lust | eccentric” range of research, random and | downtrodden states of the continent’s core. 
or power of all the predators out there. | planned, that brings such authenticity to his They live in a fog of moral ambiguity, caught 
And if you think they’re dead,” Furst adds, | crepuscular world: the vanity bio of a 1920s | inthe shifting alliances and “gray positions” 
take a look at Yugoslavia. They're still out 


of current events, until 
here, alive and well.” FOREMOST AMONG THE FURSTS unexpected circum- 
This sense of outrage lurks in the shad- 


stances force them to 

ws of his texts. In Kingdom, Hungarian mKINGDOM OF SHADOWS, 2001 An apolitical = make choices without 

migré Nicholas Morath is drawn ever 5a nage sab aches 2 understanding the con- 
waht . ‘ : into an alliance with Nazi Germany : ; 


leeper into clandestine missions he doesn’t sequences of their acts. 
: m THE POLISH OFFICER, 1995 A captain in 


inderstand to stop his country’s drift into These enigmatic men— 
ollaboration with the Nazis. Though Furst Gedo died der anmatine ee and the reader—almost 


2es himself as a political elist, he h never find out what 

peacbonpeenieiie: 3.59 eve |. | THE WORLD AT NIGHT, 1996 A jaded film ans Eadie : 

hosen a storyteller’s genre, and his books really happened. Not 
¢ : producer slides reluctantly into the French Sein ot 

lo not stand on a soapbox. His tales have got Resistance; he returns for another mission in everything is revealed; 

2aner as he keeps refining them down, 1999's Red Gold the story trails off, just 

xplaining less, saying more in fewer as in life. a 
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A Game of Rat 
And Louse 


Muriel Spark transforms a 
real unsolved mystery into 
a devilishly good novel 


URIEL SPARK WEAVES HER 21ST 

work of fiction, Aiding and Abet- 

ting (Doubleday; 166 pages; $21), 

around a matter of fact: the 1974 
disappearance of the seventh Earl of 
Lucan, who was subsequently charged 
with bludgeoning his children’s nanny to 
death in a botched attempt to murder his 
estranged wife. Questions about this scan- 
dal have echoed in the British press ever 
since. Was Lord Lucan guilty? Is he still 
alive? If so, who helped him escape, and 
who has been aiding and abetting the fugi- 
tive’s life in hiding ever since? 

Cut to the fictional near present. 
Hildegard Wolf, a successful Paris psychi- 
atrist, finds herself treat- 
ing not one but two 
patients who claim to be 
the notorious Lucan. But 
she too is in hiding from 
a criminal past; her real 
name is Beate Pappen- 
heim, a sham Bavariaq 
stigmatic who, using he 
menstrual blood to simu- 
late Christ’s wounds on the cross, once 
extracted a small fortune from credulous 
Roman Catholics before vanishing into a 
new identity. 

Soon enough, both self-alleged Lucans 
tell Wolf that they know who she really is, 
or was. These two men, one of whom may 
actually be the missing earl, are evidently 
conspiring to blackmail their psychiatrist, 
and she goes into hiding once again, to plan 
a counteroffensive. 

Given such unsavory protagonists, Aid- 
ing and Abetting doesn’t generate an abun- 
dance of rooting interest in its outcome. 
But Spark, 83, has lost none of her skill and 
verve in portraying flamboyantly wicked 
people behaving according to “a morality 
devoid of ethics or civil law.” Like Evelyn 
Waugh, she employs her characters’ un- 
troubled consciences as an implicit sign of 
their irredeemable awfulness. And this en- 
gaging game of rat and louse concludes with 
a bit of poetic justice that is ghastly and rich- 
ly appropriate. —By Paul Gray 
















ESSLER: 

eeing China in 
all its unsettling 
contradictions 


From the Water's Edge 


River Town charts the ebb and flow of everyday 
life in a small city on the banks of the Yangtze 


MAGINE EXPLAINING TO CHINESE FARM- 

ers pushing oxen through wet rice ter- 

races that in California rice is planted 

from airplanes. Or coming across an old 
man scrubbing syringes and needles in a 
basin for reuse in the local hospital. Or 
watching fireworks soaring over the beauti- 
ful gorges of the Yangtze on Chinese New 
Year and realizing the town will soon be sub- 
merged by the biggest dam in the world. 

Such were the mind-stretching experi- 
ences of Peter Hessler, an American Peace 
Corps volunteer from Missouri who 
arrived in 1996, at age 27, in a small city 
called Fuling on the banks of the Yangtze 
River to teach English for two years. River 
Town (HarperCollins; 402 pages; $26) 
chronicles his conversations there with 
farmers, teachers, porters, cooks and pros- 
titutes and, in the process, provides a won- 
derful portrait of contemporary China, in 
all its unsettling contradictions. 
Hessler and his one American colleague 

are the first foreigners seen in Fuling in 50 
years: they get catcalls in the streets, their 
mail is opened and censored, and what they 
teach in class—Beowulf, Hamlet, a ballad 
about Robin Hood—is strictly vetted by 
local party officials. Yet in private, people 
open up to Hessler about their marital diffi- 
culties, dislike of party control, 


career plans and all the other com- 2 RIVER TOWN 


plexities of their everyday lives. 
The central fact of Fuling is that 
along with many other towns on the 
banks of the Yangtze, it is going to be 
submerged over the next decade as 


painted on buildings to show how 








ou eat. 


the water rises behind the Thi 
Gorges Dam. Red lines have ee 


high the water will go. Hessler is mystified at 
first by the lack of concern in Fuling about 
the huge project. It will displace at least 2 
million people, could cause substantial envi- 
ronmental damage and, should it fail, leave 
casualties in the millions (3,200 dams have 
burst in China in the past half-century). 

But slowly Hessler comes to realize that 
compared with the turmoil of the past 60 
years—war, revolution, a famine that killed 
30 million, the Cultural Revolution and the 
recent opening to the outside world—the 
disruption of the dam is relatively minor 
from the Chinese perspective. And he sees 
that the quaint old houses built on the cob- 
bled streets leading up from the Yangtze— 
the structures Western tourists like to pho- 
tograph—are in fact dirty, cramped and 
without running water or toilets. Many 
Chinese prefer to move to the industrial 
new towns built in all their tasteless utility. 
Writes Hessler: “In some ways it was like 
the American generation of my parents, 
who grew up on stories of the Depression 
and World War II ... There was the same 
sense of future glory in China, but the past 
was far more brutal, which complicated 
things.” China’s troubled history has left it 
with many unsettled accounts that will take 
decades to work through. 

But China is more a civilization 
than a country, and to attain an 
a overview requires rising to a great 
altitude. Hessler mostly stays low, 
but his micro-view of life in Fuling 
brings the people alive, in all their 
diversity, down to the mystified 
farmer still wondering about rice 
seedlings’ dropping from an Air 
China jet. —By Terry McCarthy 
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David Hasselhoff stars in the pay-per- 
view Jekyll & Hyde on March 10 at 8 p.m. 


Q. You're in Chile singing in Spanish 
right now? Why Spanish? Do the 
Germans speak a lot of Spanish? 

A. There are no Germans down here 
There might be a few in hiding. I’m try 
ing to break the Spanish market. They 
love El Coche Fantastico. They love 
Knight Rider. 

Q. Can't you bring Baywatch back? My 
life has no meaning. 

A. Someone talked to me about doing a 
Baywatch reunion. I said, “Guys, you 
don’t do a reunion the day after we're 
canceled. You have to wait until we're 
old and sagging so people can make fun 
of us.” 

Q. Of all the bad decisions you made as 
the producer, was the worst going with 
the one-piece for Baywatch? 

A. That was the decision of the L.A 
County lifeguards 

Q. You met your wife on Baywatch, right? 
A. No. Knight Rider. A lot of things went 
on in that talking car 

Q. Do they pay you double for playing 
Jekyll and Hyde? 

A. They pay me very little for both 

Q. Sure, after Baywatch, Warren 
Buffett's salary seems little to you. 

A. He seems very little to me. 

Q. Did you use a lot of what Sebastian 
Bach brought to the role? 

A. I saw Sebastian twice. Once with my 
wife. 

Q. I can’t believe you brought your wife. 
I'd keep my girlfriend as far away as 
possible from that guy. 

A. He’s a good-looking guy. He is Sebas- 
tian Bach. He’s like, “Dude, man. It was 
killer. The girls. Dude, it’s awesome.” 

Q. Well, thanks so much. 

A. O.K., Joel. Remember: Germans love 
you —By Joel Stein 


A New Breed by PORSCHE 
_— Devs 


GRUMDIG Lets You Tune in the World 


Timeless elegance Inspired by the legendary Porsche 911, the Grundig 
Worldband exhibits the same purity of line that has made the 911 a 
timeless classic. The smell of New Car Leather and the expertly stitched 
case embodies the meticulously crafted control panel with its smooth, 
recessed speaker grill and deeply sculptured buttons. This Porsche is a 
pleasure to operate 
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world. “Meter” button lets you select and scan all 13 international 
shortwave bands from 2.3-26.1 MHz 


Travel the world with a Porsche and listen to international broadcasts 
from exotic foreign capitals such as Havana, Moscow, and Tokyo without 
getting clobbered by static and interference from adjacent stations. 
Choose from scan, manual tuning, 20 programmable memory locations 
or direct keypad frequency entry to find the precise station that suits 
your mood. With quartz dual-alarm clock, sleep timer, headphones, 
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purchase price, exclusive of shipping and 
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tunes in the world 


For information on all Grundig radios, visit 
our web site: www.grundigradio.com 


With a radio designed by the studio of Ferdinand A. Porsche, Grundig put atid right into the palr 
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24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
We accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover 
To order by mail, send credit card number and expiration date or check or money 
order for $149.95 plus $10 shipping and handling and tax, if applicable to: 


GRUNDIG DIRECT, 3520 Haven Ave., Unit L 
Redwood City, CA 94063 
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Short-Term Bond Fund European Growth Fund Class B 
(Among 1,769 Taxable Heed Punds) (Among 1.281 buternstiomal Eqesry F monty) 
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American Opportunities Fund Class D Information Fund Class A,B,C,D ‘Tax-Exempt Securities Trust Class D 
(Asmomg 4.164 Domestic Equity Funds) (Arwong 4.164 Domestic Equity Punts) (Among 1,722 Merscigal Bond Funds) 
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Mid-Cap Equity Trust Class A,B,C,D Prime Income Trust” 
(Arnon 4.164 Domestic Equity Funds) (Among 1,769 Taxable Bond Frets) 
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Global Utilities Fund Class A,B,C,D Health Sciences Trust Class A,C,D Market Leader Trust Class D 
(Among 4164 Domestic Fapsity Funds) (Armong 4164 Dommwatic Hayuiny Furds) (Acmemg 4.164 Domsevtic Equity Funds) 





Overall Morningstar Rating™ as of 12/31/2000" 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter Funds 


Proven performance connected to personalized advice. 


Think about it. Each Morgan Stanley Dean Witter Fund is backed by the wealth of 
knowledge and financial expertise of your personal Financial Advisor. And many of our funds 
have just been awarded Morningstar's top five-star rating. Of course, past performance 
cannot guarantee future results, and you may gain or lose money when selling your 
shares. Still, these Morgan Stanley Dean Witter Funds shine very brightly indeed. To 
learn more, simply call toll-free 1-877-937-MSDW or visit us at msdwadvice.com/funds. 


Well Connected |MMORGAN STANLEY 
DEAN WITTER 


Ask for our free brochures and prospectuses, which contain more complete information on risks, charges and expenses. Read the prospectuses carefully before you invest or send 
money. Morgan Stanley Dean Witter and Well Connected are service marks of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & Co. Services are offered through Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. and 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated, members SIPC. ©2001 Morgan Stanley Dean Witter Distributors Inc., member SIPC 
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It iS possible for a 5-star fund to exhibit low or 
negative performance within a given period. For 
example, several of the funds have exper- 
ienced negative returns for the 1-year period ended 
1231/00. For the most recent fund performance 
information, contact bed Stanley Dean Witter 
toll-free at 1-877-937-MSDW. Ratings are for 
the share classes indicated; other share ratings 
may be lower. 


As a result of market volatility, current perfor- 
mance may vary from what it was during the 
period in which the Morningstar ratings were 
assigned. Morningstar ratings reflect relative 
erformance within a fund's broadly defined 
lorningstar fund ag a (6.9, domestic equity, 
international oy ble bond, municipal 
bond) for periods of three years or longer. 


There is no assurance that the Funds will achieve 
their investment objectives. The Funds’ share 
prices will fluctuate with cha in the market 
value of their portfolios’ securities. When you sell 
Fund shares, they may be worth more or less 
than what you paid for them. Accordingly, you 
can lose money investing in these Funds. 


"Prime Income Trust invests in senior joans 
whose characteristics are substantially different 
han the fixed-income securities in which the 
lunds in its Morningstar category invest. There is 
lot expected to be any secondary trading market 
n shares of Prime Income Trust, which is a 
ontinuously offered closed-end fund. Investors 
should consider the Trust an illiquid investment. 
towever, each quarter the Trust will consider 
naking tender offers for shares at net asset value. 


:uropean Growth Fund, Market Leader Trust: 
sin securities and markets pose different and 
ossibly D bern risks than those customarily 
ssociated with domestic securities, including 
urrency fluctuations and political instability, 


lealth Sciences Trust, Mid-Cap Equity Trust: 
mphasis on one industry involves greater 
isk than is usually associated with a less 
oncentrated portfolio. Investments in small- and 
nid-sized companies involve greater risk than is 
/pically associated with larger companies. 


“Morningstar proprietary ratings reflect historical 
Sk-adjusted performance for the periods ended 
lecember 31, 2000. Morningstar ratings are 
alculated from the fund's 3-, 5- and 10-year 
verage annual total returns (when applicable) in 
xcess Of 90-day Treasury-bill returns (with 
ppropriate fee adjustments) and a risk factor that 
flects fund performances below 90-day 
‘easury-bill returns. The ratings are subject to 
vange each month. The top 10% of the funds in 
1 investment category receive 5 stars, the next 
2.5% receive 4 stars, the next 35% receive 3 
ars, the next 22.5% receive 2 stars and the 
tom 10% receive 1 star. 


nerican Opportunities Fund Class D received 5 
ars for 3 years (of 4,164 domestic equ 
nds), European Growth Fund Class B received 
ars for 10 years (of 154 international equity 
nds) and 5 years (of 773 funds) and 4 stars for 
years (of 1,281 funds). Global Utilities Fund 
asses A, B, C, and D received 5 stars for 3 } ees 
t 4,164 domestic equity funds) and Class B also 
ceived 5 stars for 5 years (of 2,542 funds). 
lth Sciences Trust Classes A, C and D received 
Stars for 3 years (of 4.164 domestic equi 
nds). Information Fund Classes A, B, C and 
eived 5 stars for 3 years (of 4,164 domestic 
uity funds) and Class B also received 5 stars 
5 years (of 2,542 er Market Leader Trust 
ss D received 5 stars for 3 years (of 4,164 
mestic equity funds). Mid-Cap Equity Trust 
isses A, B, C and D received 5 stars for 3 years 
4,164 domestic equity funds). Prime Income 
ist received 5 stars for 10 years (of 398 taxable 
nd funds), 5 years (of 1,309 fu ®) and 3 years 
1,769 funds). Short-Term Bond Fund received 
tars for 5 years (of 1,309 taxable bond funds) 
1 3 years (of 1,769 funds). Tax-Exempt 
curities Trust Class D received 5 stars for 10 
rs (of 443 municipal bond funds), 5 years (of 
79 funds) and 3 years (of 1,722 funds). Past 
formance is no guarantee of future results. 







MERRICK MORTON— DREAMWORKS 





CINEMA 


THE MEXICAN Directed by Gore Verbinski _ 


Feckless Jerry (Brad Pitt) is sent south of 
the border to retrieve an antique pistol 
for his Mob bosses. His girl, spunky 
Samantha (Julia Roberts), thinks this 
desertion is just another of his many fail- 
ures at intimacy and leaves him for a 
new life in Las Vegas. On her way, a 
soulful hit man (The Sopranos’ James 
Gandolfini) takes her hostage in an 
attempt to focus Jerry’s attention on his 
job. Half comedy, half action piece, the 
movie runs sputteringly on the not 
inconsiderable charm of its stars. But 
basically it is languid, indeterminate and 
uninvolving. —By Richard Schickel 


TELEVISION 


THINGS YOU CAN TELL JUST BY LOOK- 
ING AT HER Showtime, March 11, 8 p.m. 
E.T. If she is in this movie, one thing you 
can tell just by 
looking at her is 
that she is fa- 
mous. Director- 
writer Rodrigo 
Garcia snagged 
Glenn Close, left, 
Cameron Diaz, 
Calista Flockhart, 
Holly Hunter and 
others for this 
showcase for ac- | 
tresses; five close- 
ly observed studies of loneliness and 
fleeting moments of connection in subur- 
ban Southern California. If the stories 
sometimes use Creative Writing 101 de- 
vices (like a quasi-prophetic homeless 
woman), the total effect is as spare and 
haunting as the film’s arid, beautifully 
shot setting. —By James Poniewozik 
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MUSIC 


STANDARDS Tortoise This band swims the | 
murky gulf between jazz and rock in 
search of fresh riffs. 
Entirely instrumental, 
the songs start with sim- 
ple melodies that slowly 





make their way to cli- 
maxes full of overlap- 





ping rhythms that alternate between funky 
and mechanical. The Chicago quartet makes 
sure that the beat holds sway over melodic 
noodling; it’s the percussion and keyboard 
textures that impress. Standards presents a 
slightly more guitar-heavy version of the 
usual Tortoise weirdness. These tunes are 
nothing like those to be found in a stan- 
dards fake book. Is there a Grammy for 
Best Misnomer? —By Benjamin Nugent 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
KENNETH JOSEPHSON: A RETROSPECTIVE 


Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
City What a treat! A man with a sense of 
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humor and a sense of awe, Josephson 
contrived some of the most beckoning brain- 
teasers of postmodernism, especially in the 
1960s and 70s. When an anonymous arm 
holds up a Polaroid of clouds against a cloud- 
less sky, all certainties about certainty are 
gently undone. And when a parked car is 
twinned in the radiance of a wet street, you 
realize that if the world is a funny place, it’s 
because the eye and the mind are jokers of 
the highest order. —By Richard Lacayo 


A PRIMATE’S MEMOIR By Robert M. Sapol- 
sky In this gem, the scientist and noted 
essayist trains a wry wit and a highly per- 
ceptive eye on his two-plus decades of 
observing baboon behavior in 

Kenya. Sidesplitting vi- 
gnettes about monkey 
politics alternate with 
equally hilarious tales 
of misadventure on the 
backroads of East and 
Central Africa. Science- 
phobes needn’t be wor- 
ried: there’s nary a page 
of neuroendocrinology 
in the book. A support- 
ing cast of tribal misfits, postcolonial 
weirdos and marginally psychotic truck 
drivers will keep you chuckling from start 
to finish. —By Unmesh Kher 
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One small cup for man. 
One giant leap for mankind. | 
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NOT TOO SHY: Students 
at P.S. 127 in Brooklyn 


N.Y., learn the merengue 
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Ballroom dancing—the waltz, the merengue, swing—is not only 0.K., it's downright hot with kids 


By VALERIE MARCHANT 


Cool ... Really great! 
we DO... PONY... 
Nice ... So good... 


THESE ARE DEFINITELY NOT THE ADJECTIVES 
most parents today would use to describe 
the formal dance classes they attended as 
children. But they are the very words 
Grade 4 students at P.S. 127 in the Bay 
Ridge section of Brooklyn, N.Y., used last 
month to describe the first ballroom-dance 
class held at their school. In less than 45 
minutes, these 9- and 10-year-olds had 
learned to dance the merengue, the first of 
10 dances they would attempt in a 20-class 
session. Their dance teacher, Pierre Du- 





laine, is the artistic director of American 
Ballroom Theater, a dance company that 
has introduced ballroom dances to theaters 
around the world and also has an outreach 
program, Dancing Classrooms, that in- 
structs almost 3,500 children each week in 
37 New York schools. Dulaine treated his 
young dancers with great respect, address- 
ing them as ladies and gentlemen. He and 
his talented teaching-artist, Victoria Mal- 
vagno, also joked their way through the 
class, banishing any anxiety the children 
might have felt about performing or touch- 
ing a member of the opposite sex. While 
some of the children resembled little 
wooden soldiers, they all smiled and 
laughed as they learned their steps. 

The students at P.S. 127 are but a smat- 
tering of the tens of thousands of young 
people who are rapidly getting into ball- 


room dancing—practicing at their schools 
and at community and cultural centers, 
health clubs, dance studios, park programs 
and cotillions across the U.S. Some other 
examples; 
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At Edgewood High School in Madison, [ 


Wis., this year, half the school’s 480 stu- 
dents chose to take a ballroom-dance class 
to fulfill their physical-education require- 
ment—over such other gym electives as 
golf, tennis, Ping-Pong and bowling. 

In numerous venues in and around At- 
lanta, about 800 11-to-13-year-old stu- 
dents—some to please their mothers, but 
many to please themselves—have signed 
up this year with the Cotillion group, which 
has for decades been teaching dancing as 
part of a total package of social skills. 

In the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict, elementary, middle and high school 
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teachers from 14 schools took six months of 
ballroom lessons, just so they could pass 
their skills on to their students. 

In the Los Angeles area, dance instructor 
Gaye Smith teaches ballroom and social 
graces to about 1,000 children a month in 
three different locations. Two years ago, 
she established a new class in Camarillo 
because 93 students from that town were 
driving over to her cotillion in Westlake 
Village so they could learn to dance. 

At Brigham Young, the only university in 
the country that offers a degree in ballroom 
dance, some 6,000 students a year are 
involved in some fashion in the program. 
Ballroom is also huge in the Ivy League 
schools, as well as in colleges like the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Penn State, where 
students at the Beaver campus are on long 
waiting lists to get into the classes of popu- 
lar teacher Richard Morris. 

One sign that an activity is catching on in 
America is that it becomes increasingly 
A fast-growing 
dance-sport community, made 
up of competitive ballroom « 
dancers, is campaigning to in- 
clude ballroom in the 2008 
Olympics. (The International z 
Olympic Committee recognized 
dance sport as a legitimate sport 
in 1997.) Among the many web- > 
sites that serve the ballroom 
community, www.dancescape. * 
TVis visited daily by tens of thou- 
sands of fans and participants. 
How come? There’s a lot 
recommend ballroom, 
course—whatever age a person 
vides good cardiovascular exercise and 
helps develop muscle tone, grace, poise 
and balance. It’s affordable and can be 
learned in a relatively short time. But its 
popularity among the young is particularly 
welcomed by parents who, with some rea- 
son, fret about the safety of their children 
in the harsh and sometimes violent world 
in which so many grow up today. “What we 
are really teaching the students is respect, 
teamwork and transferable skills,” says 
Dulaine. “Our students learn that the most 
important thing is to be able to work with 
another human being. And what they learn 
stays with them for life.” Dulaine, like 
many other dance teachers, shows his stu- 
dents how to walk in a way that reveals that 
they respect themselves and others, as well 
as how to request and accept a dance—as 
they would any favor—and express thanks 
afterward. Above all, Dulaine shows them | 
what it means to be kind. Scientist Ronnen 
Levinson, author of a social-dancing hand- 
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book, Much Ado About Ballroom Dancing 
(see website www.outdancing.com), says 
this is one of the aspects of ballroom that 
is so special: “When you are dancing so- 
cially, you are nice to your partner all the 
time.” In some dance schools, students also 
learn telephone, dating and interviewing 
skills, as well as basic manners. There’s 
even a charm class at M.LT. that includes 
ballroom dancing, intended for students 
whose brilliance may not always compen- 
sate for their awkward ways once they're 
out in the real world. 

Children might initially attend classes 
because their parents want them to, but 
they won’t want to come back unless those 
classes have a certain coolness factor. And 
the media are confirming that dancing is 
very cool. The Broadway musical Swing 
and movies like Dance with Me, Swing 
Kids and Swingers all celebrate dancing. 
Ballroom-style dance routines are also 
turning up on MTV and in movies like What 









































Having fun and 
showing respect define ballroom dancing 
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14-year-old competitive dancers and movies like What Women Want inspire young people 


Women Want, Blast from the Past and The 
Mask of Zorro. Ballroom competitions are 
being presented more frequently on TV. 
Latin stars like Ricky Martin, Jennifer 
Lopez and Carlos Santana are releasing 
numerous ballroom songs that appeal to 
young audiences. Jim Anzelmo, an 18- 
year-old senior at Madison’s Edgewood 
High who takes ballroom as a gym elec- 
tive, was strongly influenced by a 1998 ad 
for the Gap featuring handsome young 
people doing the lindy hop. He remembers 
thinking, “It would be great to learn to 
dance like that.” 

Today’s dance teachers understand 
that students who enjoy their classes are 
likely not only to stay but also to bring 
along their friends. Price Tyson, 9, and his 
older brother Robby Tyson, 14, attended a 
weeklong dance camp last summer at Gulf 











Coast School of Performing Arts in Biloxi, 
Miss. The brothers had so much fun that 
they decided to continue dance lessons 
again this summer and have persuaded “a 
whole lot of other guys to come to camp.” 

A fellow Performing Arts student, 
Meagan Moran, 16, was also won over last 
summer, after she had taken a dance class 
while attending a program at Duke Uni- 
versity. There, she reported, “swing was 
the hottest thing, and kids from all over the 
country were learning from the coun- 
selors.” Dancing with her was Stephanie 
Skupien, 17, who had noticed that in her 
high school, “swing is so popular that 
there’s a lot of peer pressure to learn the 
right steps.” 

Kids also appreciate that being able to 


dance well can give them confidence at a 


time in their life when they need all the 
help they can get. Brieanna Everts, 14, ac- 
knowledges that she was really shy until 
she began dancing the East Coast swing 


and the lindy hop at the Pasadena Ball- 
room Dance Association. She now finds it 
much easier to handle social situations. 
Also once timid, Andrea Mosley, 16, of Alta 
Loma, Calif., learned to dance at a swing 
camp she attended with her family. Clear- 
ly more poised, she happily admits that 
“dance helped me get out of my shell.” Be- 
cause one of the etiquette rules of ball- 
room is that a girl who refuses a dance 
must then sit it out, boys feel less risk of 
humiliation at dances. With that issue out 
of the way, they can concentrate on per- 
fecting their steps. 

Ballroom classes and parties provide a 
safe environment that parents—and kids— 
appreciate. Linda Wakefield, a mother of 
five and the assistant artistic director of 
the ballroom-dance company at Brigham 
Young University, notes that “kids today 





want to go out and have fun, but in a way 
that they don’t have to be violated—physi- 
cally, mentally or emotionally.” Ken 
Richards, national director of publicity for 
the U.S. Amateur Ballroom Dancers Asso- 
ciation (www.usabda.org), also believes 
that “kids are looking for activities where 
they can socialize, where boys and girls can 
get together, without its being about sex 
and drugs and violence.” 

So when do we start? Many teachers 
and ballroom experts hold that the younger 
a child is when introduced to ballroom the 
better. “If you introduce dance at a grade- 
school level, you are doing everyone a pub- 
lic service,” suggests Michael Fitzmaurice, 
publisher of the magazine Dancing U.S.A. 
“The principles taught in ballroom are 
skills that children can carry over into oth- 
er areas. It is like tennis or golf—when you 
are taught the fundamentals, you have the 
ability to develop good form throughout.” 
Middle schoolers in particular benefit 
from ballroom, believes 
Tammy Hutchinson of 
the Atlanta-based Cotil- 
lion group, because 
“they're trying to find 
themselves at a hugely 
self-conscious time in 
their lives. And they don’t 
have many social oppor- 
tunities. So we provide a 
supervised, structured 
environment where they 
can learn something but 
also have a lot of fun.” 
That’s why Caryl Fernan- 
dez signed up her 10- 
year-old daughter Katie 
for salsa lessons at the 
Hama Dance Center in 
Studio City, Calif. She feels “kids today 
have a lot of stress. And when they're danc- 
ing, they seem to be happy. The music 
moves their hearts.” 

The good news for ballroom aficiona- 
dos—and anxious parents hoping their kids 
will find something wholesome to do and 
stick with it—is that this fad looks to have 
some legs. Many beginners are continuing 
to dance long after they complete their 
classes. They are discovering, as Ronnen 
Levinson says, that the “world of ballroom 
is enormously complex, and there is always 
something new to explore.” Or as newly 
expert East Coast swing-dancer Brieanna 
Everts puts it, “Once you start dancing, you 
just can’t stop!” —With reporting 
by Alice Jackson Baughn/Biloxi, Leslie Everton 
Brice/Atlanta, Deborah Edler Brown/Los Angeles 
and Sarah Sturmon Dale/Milwaukee 
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By HARRIET BAROVICK 
N A SPARE ROOM ON THE LOWER EAST 
Side of New York City on a Wednesday 
morning, a disheveled music teacher 
multitasks in front of his audience of 10 
toddlers and their parents. As he sings 


TIME 


Bagel, he wiggles his hips goofily, | 


preens, then pretends to be a bread prod- 
uct inhabited by the spirit of Mae West: 
“I'm big and round, I got a hole in the mid- 
dle/ And I’m lumpy and I’m bumpy and 
they call me pumpernickel/ I’m good in the 
morning, I’m good at night/ A little bit of 
butter and I taste just right/ Come on and 
gobble me up, gobble me up/ Gobble gob- 
ble gobble me up.” 

In this somewhat radical alternative- 
music class for toddlers—part of a four- 
year-old New York City-based program 
called Music for Aardvarks and Other 
Mammals—much is free-spirited and un- 
predictable. But one thing is certain: there 
will be no renditions of Itsy Bitsy Spider or 
I'm a Little Teapot, thank you very much. 
Most programs that aim to introduce tod- 
dlers to music rely heavily on traditional 
folk songs, many of which have been 
around for centuries, but the music in 
Aardvarks classes (and sold on CDs) 
springs entirely from the brain of its punk- 
rocker founder and lead instructor, David 
Weinstone. With its topical song subjects 
and dizzying range of musical styles, Aard- 
varks has become something of a cult phe- 
nomenon among New York City hipsters. 
And the one-man operation, along with the 
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10 CDs of music it is based on, is gaining 
converts across the country. 

With no promotion or advertising (“I’m 
not very business-minded,” Weinstone 
says), Aardvarks has grown from one class 
with six kids in 1997 to 65 classes with 1,000 
kids a week in New York, and 100 on waiting 
lists each semester. Clients of his $185 
courses—in which toddlers listen to, dance to 
and accompany songs with shakers, sticks 
and tambourines—include 
some high-profile artists 
like members of the bands 
Phish and Sonic Youth. Just 
last year Weinstone was 
duping homemade tapes of 
his songs out of his Brook- 
lyn apartment (sales last 
year: 1,000). This year he 
has mass-produced his 160 
songs on CDs, and through 
grass-roots sources—class- 
es, a new website (www. 
musicforaardvarks.com) 
and local merchants who 
have asked to sell the al- 
bum in their stores—he has 
sold some 7,000 in just 
three months. 

A third of Weinstone’s CD sales this 
year have come from families who live well 
beyond the Big Apple—parents who were 
not even aware that Weinstone teaches 
Aardvarks but have heard about his music 
from friends. (He knows this because he is 
the one who puts the CDs in the mail.) Two 
years ago, Weinstone began to license the 
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Rocker David Weinstone is musi tothe eas of toddlers and 





Weinstone uses a 
guitar his pupils “like to beat on” 
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program out to a few interested instructors. 3 
Now a dozen teachers in New York teach# 
Aardvarks under his watch, and classes are un- 2 
der way in Chicago and Santa Monica, Calif. 

In the insular world of children’s music, 5 
say experts, this grass-roots popularity is un- 3 
heard of. “Lots of kids’ music, like Barney or = 
Sesame Street, is marketed through TV or” 
film,” says David Wolin, a music-industry 
veteran who takes the classes. “No one is do- 
ing what David’s doing. 
He has sort of grown at the 
pace he’s been comfort- 
able with. He’s like a com- 
mercial boom waiting to 
hit. His numbers, small by 
label standards, are aston- 
ishing if you consider he’s 
doing this all himself.” 

Since even the most 
pleasant kids’ music can 
rankle—fast—an _impor- 
tant part of Aardvarks’ ap- 
peal to adults is that they 
too can appreciate the 
tunes, “It’s real music—the 
songs are so good,” says 
Phish keyboardist Page 
McConnell, who has taken 
Aardvarks with his daughter. “We listen to it 
all the time.” The classically trained Wein- 
stone, 40, who attended Berklee College of 
Music and once wrote a book of classical 
minuets for the piano without ever having 
played that instrument, writes songs that are 
alternately silly, loud and beautiful, in styles 
including Delta blues, hip-hop and thrashing 
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rock’n’ roll. There are references to 70s and 


’80s rock that engage the parents. There are | 


sitars and bongos, and hints of the Beatles, 
Bowie and Brazilian pop. 

And if you think kids’ music is just 
about talking teapots, think again. Wein- 
stone addresses such disparate themes as 
spending the day alone with Dad, fighting 
with a best friend, toilet training, going to 
visit the museum, prejudice, old age and 
death. “I find kids get the joke and can ap- 
preciate some sophisticated 
content if the vehicle is cor- 
rect for delivering it,” he 
says. “Other arts for kids, 
like literature or theater, are 
of a different quality—any 
adult can enjoy Charlotte's 
Web—but in kids’ music, 
so much of what's out 
there is gooey, badly writ- 
ten, condescending.” 

Kids get the differ- 
ence, In his classes, 
where the comedic 
and unpretentious We- 
instone skillfully puts even the shyest 
children at ease, it’s not unusual to see a tod- 
dler rocking her head in perfect rhythm, or 
dancing a limbo, say, with a laughing parent. 
Temple St. Clair Carr, a jewelry designer, 
says her son Alexander, 4, likes Weinstone 
so much he has begun to compose ditties of 
his own on his ukulele. After Mollie Fox, a 
former client, moved to Chicago last year, 
the songs helped ease her son’s transition to 
his new neighborhood. “He would refer to 
Superman, about people looking different, 
as a way of talking about the fact that our 
new neighborhood was less diverse than 
our old one.” Indeed, local schools have 
used the music to inspire discussions on 
tolerance. 

And for city dwellers, songs with names 
like Taxi, Modern Art, Avenue A and Swing 
Town are groovy alternatives to what Wein- 
stone calls the “cute wiggly-bunny and 


Though much of the music is public 
domain, not original, more rockers and new 
folkies are creating fresh kids’ music: 


Last year’s CD The Powerpuff Girls: Heroes 
and Villains (about TV's tiny superheroes) 
topped college charts with original — 
from LACK and SHO? 
among others (widely available) 


formerly of the 1980s band 
Del Fuegos, last year put out Rocket Ship 
Beach, a bluegrass/folk CD, with assistance 
on vocals from Suzanne Vega and Sheryl 
Crow (www.festivalfive.com) 
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pony 

songs” at which he takes 

gentle jabs in songs like New McDonald 
(“Old McDonald had a farm/ E-I-E-I-O/ 
But I live in a walk-up/ Ready, set, go!”) and 
Little Bunny, about a rabbit who hops a 
train and spends a night in jail. Raves Jesse 
Solomon, 4, who treks to Manhattan from 
Brooklyn every Saturday with his dad for 
classes: “The Subway song is great!” 


Of course, bunnies in jail don’t work for | 


everyone. “I’ve had to return checks for 
songs that talk about old age and bodily 
functions like pooping,” Weinstone says. 
“One woman told me she didn’t like the 
Bagel song because it had sexual under- 
tones.” Others have attacked songs like I 
Like Your Toys, a hard-rock tribute to Wein- 
stone idol Lou Reed, for being too, well, 
adult sounding. Yet, says Chicagoan Fox, 


t a former preschool 
teacher and favorite of the children of 
Sting and Madonna, has cited Liz Phair and 
John Lennon as influences. Much of the 
material on her three CDs is original 
(www. twotomatoes.com) 


popular original 
bluegrass cD Choo Choo Boogaloo was put 
out by the Redway, Calif., label Music for 
Little People, home of other collections by 
} and | 
(store.yahoo.com/ 
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In class, 
tots shake, rattle and roll 
to salsa, blues and pop 


“Toys is my four-year-old’s 
favorite song. People forget 
what kids are like. Before 
you judge, watch the kids.” 
That's something Wein- 
stone has a gift for—especially 
after 1994, when his wife 
Nicole gave birth to their son 
Ezra, 7 (who figures in some of 
Weinstone’s most poignant 
tunes). Yet for a guy who thought 
he would make his mark in punk bands— 
most recently Mozart’s Grave, which didn’t 
take off—getting kudos as a kids’ songwriter 
has been a bit bewildering. After taking a 
day job in 1996 teaching Music Together, a 
traditional toddler program, he realized, “I 
could write better songs.” 

Whether Aardvarks’ growing numbers 
of licensees will successfully transmit Wein- 
stone’s quirky vision remains to be seen. But 
Nanette DeCillis, who runs ArtsCetera, a 
kids’ center in Brooklyn, says her Aardvarks 
classes have grown eightfold since she start- 
ed offering them in 1998. “Not every 
teacher feels able to do it,” she says. “But it 
works very well with the right personality.” 

Next up for Weinstone: hiring office 
help, putting out his 11th CD and prepar- 
ing for his and Nicole’s second child, due 
this summer. In the meantime, he’s getting 
more comfortable in his own skin. “For a 
long time I almost didn’t want the kids’ 
stuff to be a hit, because I wanted my band 
to be the hit,” he says. Something shifted 
when he was recording a CD with his pro- 
ducer earlier this year. “We were mixing 
(the blaring hip-hop] Avenue A, and there 
was this moment where we looked at each 
other and just started laughing hysterically 
that we were unloading this music on kids. 
But kids are a great audience, and I accept 
that. I’m really having a lot of fun.” aw 
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Wouldn't it be great if you could build their college and first apartment in your backyard too? 
We'll get you $10 off any purchase of $50 or more at outdoordecor.com when you use MasterCard. 
Sign up with MasterCard Exclusives Online™ at mastercard.com 


there are some things money can’t buy. for everything else there’s MasterCard” 
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KID VID COMES OF AGE 


Whether it’s real to reel or Bach for babies, a new wave of 
children’s videos offers kids and parents some healthy choices 


N RECENT YEARS, CHILDREN’S VIDEOS 
have gone from being a grab-what-you- 
can-from-the-video-store proposition to 
a carefully marketed and targeted busi- 
ness. Niche marketing in kids’ videos has 
got more and more specific, and categories 
have expanded exponentially. To help you 
sort through it all, we’ve picked six current 
trends. When it comes to overseeing your 
kids’ video choices, you’re the one who 
should be in charge. 
DIRECT HITS “Direct-to-video” movies used 
to mean “not good enough for theaters.” 
But lately that hasn’t been the case with 
children’s films. Kids eager to see more of 
familiar characters from such hits as The 
Lion King and The Little Mermaid can find 
them in sequels, including Lady and the 
Tramp II: Scamp’s Adventure (released last 
week) and Blue’s Clues: Blue’s Big Musical 
Movie, which spins the TV series into a full- 
length extravaganza. 
BABY BOOM Children ages 3 and younger 








(Blackboard Entertainment) refreshingly 
showcases the possibility that not every girl 
is born with the act-like-a-princess gene. 
LICENSED TO THRILL A core group of 
familiar characters is skipping from one 
entertainment platform to another—TV, 
video and the big screen. Here Comes 
Clifford (Artisan Entertainment), featuring 
the big red dog, is great for kids starting 

to appreciate narrative. Arthur Goes to 
Hollywood (Sony Wonder), which skewers 
celebrity, is a wonderful re-creation of the 
way kids speak and interact. 

RISING FUN If you've seen Pokémon, you've 
seen animé, stylized Japanese animation. 
But there’s more to it than squealing 
monsters. My Neighbor Totoro (20th 
Century Fox), about two girls who befriend 
some forest creatures, and Princess 
Mononoke (Miramax Home 
Entertainment), a dark fable for older 
adolescents, show how imaginative this 
genre can be. 









¥ Dear America ¥ The Kratt 
shows that girls Brothers make 
come in all entertainment 
shapes and sizes informative 





are the audience for entries seemingly 
crammed full of shapes, colors and second 
languages, often set to classical music. If 
you're trying one for your mini Mozart, 
Baby Shakespeare (Family Home 
Entertainment) is among the best 
produced. As soon as your little ones are 
ready to move from Bach to bop, they may 
enjoy the Australian group The Wiggles’ 
video Toot Toot! (Lyrick Studios). 

YOU GROW, GIRLS! In dribs and drabs, 
we're seeing this category grow. Scholastic 
weighed in with The Royal Diaries and the 
Dear America series, both featuring spunky 
heroines in such titles as Isabel, Jewel of 
Castilla (the former) and Color Me Dark 
(the latter). The Ruby Princess Runs Awa y 
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successful animé 


REAL WHIRLED Luckily, we have yet to see 
Temptation Island for Tots. But even for 
children, an emphasis on the real world 


| exists in home entertainment. Kids who 


dig machinery might want to check out the 
There Goes a... series (Kid Vision). The 
19 titles cover everything from roller 
coasters to fire engines. Those whose taste 
runs more to pigs than rigs should try 
Zoboomafoo (Warner Home Video), 
episodes from the TV series about animals. 
And if none of these categories appeals 


| to you, look to classic fare, from older Dis- 


ney movies to true classics like Buster Kea- | 
ton and the Marx Brothers. After all, mar- 
keting techniques may come and go, but 
Groucho endures forever. —By Evan Levy 
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STIRRING UP DEBATE Ann Crittenden 


MOMMY TRACT 


Motherhood has once again set 
feminist journalists at odds 


FIRST, FORMER MIAMI HER- 
ald reporter Elinor Bur- 
kett, childless herself, be- 
came angry over what 
struck her as a torrent of 
“family-friendly” political 
rhetoric and vented her 
feelings by writing The 
Baby Boon, last year's 
scathing indictment of policies that “cheat 
the childless.” Now comes a rebuttal. Fol- 
lowing the birth of her only child, former 
New York Times economic reporter Ann 
Crittenden became angry that mother- 
hood had damaged her financial well-being 
and caused her to “shed status like the skin 
off a snake.” Under the title The Price of 
Motherhood, published last month, she 
vented her feelings in a scathing indict- 
ment of policies that cheat mothers. 

Given the passion each author musters, 
mothers will be relieved that Crittenden, for 
the moment, has the last word. Though her 
thesis—that parenting imposes unfair penal- 
ties on women—is as old as motherhood it- 
self, she stitches together recent research 
with a brief history of wifery and turns out a 
fresh, persuasive argument. Inflexible work- 
places, financial inequities in marriage (and 
divorce), and the ineligibility of unpaid care- 





| givers for the government’s major social- 
| insurance programs make motherhood the 


“single biggest risk factor for poverty in old 
age,” she writes. Her recipe for “bring{ing] 
children up without putting women down” 
calls for expensive ingredients: longer paid 
parental leaves, shorter workweeks, univer- 
sal preschool, equal income sharing after 
divorces that involve dependent children. 
Not everyone will swallow Crittenden’s ar- 
gument whole, but many will savor the tart- 
ness of the vigorous public debate The Price 
is sure to inspire. —By Megan Rutherford 
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Stranded Travelers Turn Rubbermaid Tote Into Shelter For Six. 
True story: a aht no he ter ashed an Alask field 2 t 
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Our totes aren't tested or They snap shut, they're see 
6d for circumstances like these. and you can 
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Wheeled, underbed boxes provide A skylight window makes this 
storage. ( heavy sleepers.) 4 better storage box 
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JOB 


Doulas catch on as a way to help families have better births and easier transitions to parenthood 


By HEATHER WON TESORIERO 


ARBARA GURALNICK IS LEAVING 
her New York City apartment 
carrying a blue plastic ball that 
measures 75 in. around, portable 
CD player and shoulder bag 
packed to the brim with lotions, 
washcloths and hair scrunchies. 

“Oh, going to have a baby?” her door- 
man asks cheerfully. Guralnick, 38, smiles 
and nods but has no time to chat. She's a 
doula, also known as a childbirth assistant or 
labor coach. One of her laboring clients has 
called and requested her presence. She will 
be with the parents through the labor and 
delivery, which could be anywhere from 
three hours to three days. 

Doula is a Greek word that means 
“woman servant.” Unlike midwives, who 
deliver babies and are licensed to perform 
medical tasks, labor doulas provide emo- 
tional and physical support to the laboring 
parents. “I do everything from getting wet 
cloths for a mother’s forehead to relaxation 
exercises to massage,” says Guralnick. 

When the first modern doulas began 









practicing professionally, roughly 20 years 
ago, their work was seen as part of another 
alternative birthing method. But in the 
past three years, there has been a remark- 
able rise in the demand for their services. 
Doulas of North America, which trains and 
certifies doulas, has 3,500 members—up 
from 750 in 1995, according to Kristi Ridd- 
Young, DONA’s administrative director. 
“Part of this increase stems from the fact 
that the consumer is taking birth back into 
her own hands and wants to be a part of the 
decision process,” says Ridd-Young. “Also, 
it’s a natural instinct to gather the right 
kind of support around you.” 

Across many cultures and throughout 
history, women have assisted births. But in 
the late 1970s and early ’80s, when doulas 
were rare, obstetricians John Kennell and 
Marshall Klaus conducted a survey of 128 
nonindustrialized, hunting-and-gathering 
and agricultural societies. All but one fea- 
tured continuous support by other females 
for mothers during labor and delivery. As 
birthing moved to hospital settings, this el- 
ement of support was lost. Kennell and 


Klaus found that the presence of doulas not | 


only reinstates support but also is associat- 
ed with fewer labor complications. In their 
book, Mothering the Mother, Kennell and 
Klaus compare labor in both doula-assisted 
and non-doula-assisted births and report 
that doula-assisted mothers made fewer re- 
quests for pain medication, had shorter labor 
and had fewer epidurals. They were also half 
as likely to undergo caesarean section. 

A doula’s presence does not guarantee 
a complication-free birth, but the emotion- 
al support she provides can be invaluable. 
Ann Grauer’s doula was with her in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., when doctors told her that 
the child she was about to deliver would be 
stillborn. Her doula consoled her through- 
out the painful ordeal. Says Grauer: “It was 
amazing the peace of mind my doula was 
able to give me.” The same doula was there 
later for the birth of her son. “It was such a 
celebration. We are still very close.” 

The role of a labor doula varies depend- 
ing on the needs and desires of the parents. 
For some people, the support of a doula is 
more important after the actual labor. Ruth 
Callahan of New York City owns Doula 
Care, a service that provides postpartum 
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Heads up, everybody! 
Something big is happening right next door 
to Disneyland in California. 
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home services, including help with breast- 
feeding, new-baby and new-mother care. 
The doulas might even run errands or baby- 
sit siblings. “I was much more interested in 
the transition into motherhood—teaching 
them about breast-feeding and helping 
them gather their confidence,” says Calla- 
han. Doulas tend to specialize in either labor 
or postpartum work but rarely do both. 
Training and certification for both types 
of doulas are available through various orga- 
nizations (see box), though there is some de- 
bate among the doulas themselves over the 
need for certification. “Some 
people feel very strongly that 





shows them a birth-and-labor video, which 
serves as a springboard for questions. 

“I thought you were here to do my job,” 
says Ash with a laugh. His comment raises a 
pressing issue: If a doula is providing all this 
physical and emotional support for the 
woman, what's Dad supposed to do? While 
Ash is relieved that Guralnick will be there, 
many birth fathers feel a bit wary and even 
threatened by the news that their wives 
want special help from another nonmedical 
person. Good doulas make fathers feel more 
involved and more useful at a stressful time. 
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being certified isn’t what 
makes you a good doula,” says 
Lijah Friedman, a DONA- | poulas of North America 
certified doula based in Brook- | yy. dona.org 
lyn, N.Y. “It’s creating a politi- Association of Labor Assistants 
cal and selective situation in | and Childbirth Educators 
the doula world.” Most doulas | alacehq.hypermart.net 
think that while training and | International Childbirth 
certification don’t guarantee | Education Association 
quality services, the knowledge | Www.icea.org 
can’t hurt. Says Guralnick: | Childbirth and Postpartum 
“Your heart and hands are the | Professionals Association 
most important. If someone's www.childbirthprofessional.com 
not certified, they're not neces- Foneneeeme . 
sarily less qualified. www. napcs.org 

Debra and Ash Suri, ® || psmatican Desde Network 
Manhattan couple in their ear- ww. americandoulanetwork.com 
ly 30s, are expecting their first | piety Weiive tec: 
child at the end of this month. | yww,birthworks.org 
After reading several childbirth | ¢pidbirth Enhancement 
books and attending a Lamaze | Foundation 
class, Debra decided she want- | www.cefcares.org 
ed to have a doula present at | Birth Resource Network 


her baby’s birth. She inter- 


www. birthresourcenetwork.org 


viewed several women and 
chose Guralnick. “I really wanted to go with 
a doula, because Barbara has so much 
knowledge and experience, and I find it very 
comforting to have somebody there with us 
from the beginning to the end, to be able to 
answer our questions,” says Debra. 
Individual doulas follow their own 
routines, and Guralnick includes two pre- 
natal visits with a couple to get acquainted 
and go over options. In a meeting in the 
Suris’ apartment—Ash’s first with the doula 
—Guralnick provides the couple with doc- 
uments and reviews topics like pain med- 
ication and various interventions that can 
be used during labor and delivery. Debra 
sits on the massive 75-in. ball to get accus- 
tomed to how it feels. (Women in labor of- 
ten find the ball more comfortable than a 
chair.) She guides them through massage 
techniques and positions that ease labor 
pain, demonstrating for Ash what he might 
be called upon to do on the big day, and 





At a time when the average prenatal 
visit with an obstetrician lasts six min- 
utes, Guralnick’s 1%-hr. visit with the 
Suris feels like good value for the money. 
Doula fees vary greatly by geographic 
area. The range is approximately $300 to 
$1,000 for a labor doula, and postpartum 
specialists charge hourly rates of $15 to 
$35, though often with a 15-hr. minimum. 
As doula services are not yet covered by 
medical insurance, most doulas say their 
clientele tends to be affluent. 

That is changing, however, as word of 
their benefits spreads—and as doulas 
come up with creative ways of expanding 
their services. Stephanie Soderblom of 
Mesa, Ariz., has a nontraditional and 
nondiscriminatory fee system. She asks 
$450 for a birth but will do payment plans, 
sliding scale and even barter for services. 
Says Soderblom: “I'll never do a birth for 
free, but I’ve done births for a quilt, a pic- 








ture frame and even homemade cookies.” 
Her payment philosophy comes from her 
experiences working with young, single 
mothers. “I didn’t want these girls to feel 
as if they were charity cases,” Soderblom 
says. “Everybody has something of value 
to give, and I asked them to think about 
what they could offer.” 

Despite the growth in demand for 
doulas, skepticism in the medical commu- 
nity is long-standing. Judith Halek began 
working as a doula more than 13 years ago, 
at a time when doulas were unfamiliar to 
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most obstetrics professionals. “A ward 
nurse once asked me if I was part of a cult,” 
recalls Halek. “I explained that I was there 
to provide support. We've come a long 
way, but we still have a long way to go.” 
Opinions vary greatly, according to ex- 
perience. Dr. David Axelrod, an ob-gyn in 
Alexandria, Va., recalls one doula who in- 
vited a father in just as Axelrod announced 
he needed to do a C-section. “That caused 
a little bit of a fuss,” says Axelrod. “But ba- 
sically a lot of my patients like their doulas, 
and they’re becoming more popular.” 
Sometime around March 25, Gural- 
nick’s phone will ring, and she will pack up 
her things and dash off to be with the Suris. 
She will stay with them through every push, 
grunt and moan. And when their baby is 
born, she will pack up her big rubber ball 
and move on. —With reporting by Deborah Edler 
Brown/Los Angeles, Karen Cullotta/Chicago, Linda 
Kim/San Francisco and Anne Moffett/Washington 
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WHOA! 
Its a whole new Disney theme park' 


Introducing Disney's California Adventure. 





Meet the new neighbor next door to Disneyland in California 


Disney's California Adventure park is now open in Californiat Now yo . ' 
where quests will be immersed into the California spirit through the mag fl 
TT MolMeMolselailinelll@sletsinel (sll MalitsmiilemalsiTailalin elm til: great outdoors And i 
next doco to Disneyland park in California. To book your Disney Californi 1 


call your travel agent or the Walt Disney Travel Company at 1-877-700.- DISNE ¥ 


do your exploring on disneyland com 
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E-GAD! IT’S E-MAIL! 


Like bug juice, short-sheeting, campfires and s’mores, e-mail is 
fast becoming a staple of the summer-camp experience 


By MEGAN RUTHERFORD | 
| 





H, SUMMER CAMP, THAT MAGICAL TIME 

warp when contemporary children 

inhabit a bygone era, bunking in 

rustic cabins along unspoiled lake- 
shores, learning ancient arts like archery | 
and canoeing, and living by the light of the | 
sun, the moon and the fireflies. But recent- | 
ly, an invader from the modern world has 
begun to infiltrate that bucolic Brigadoon. | 
Its name: e-mail. 

Founded 101 years ago, Camp Awosting 
near Litchfield, Conn., is one of the 
oldest private boys’ camps in the 
U.S. But let no one assume it’s 
stuck in the 19th century. 
Awosting was one of the first 
residential camps to offer 
computers as an activity back 
in the early 1980s. And five 
years ago, it became one of 
the first to offer e-mail. “It 
satisfies some of the need for 
instant gratification that both 
parents and kids feel,” says 
owner-director Buzz Ebner. 
Each child has an individual ac- 
count and can receive and send 
e-mails during free time on the 
camp’s 11 networked terminals. 
Any problems? Sometimes 
parents become alarmed 
when their child fails to re- 
spond promptly to their e- 
mail—usually because he is 
too busy with camp activities. 

Since then, thousands of 
other camps have begun to fol- 
low Ebner’s lead. “In the past 
couple of summers e-mail has 
become a hot ticket,” says Jeff Solomon, 
executive director of the National Camp 
Association, who estimates that as many 
as 75% of the nation’s 6,000 residential 
summer camps offer e-mail access of some 
kind, up from just a handful a few years 
ago. “Camps have always wanted to re- 
spond to parents’ concern that there be 
good communication. Mail is a little too 
slow for parents and phone a little too im- 
mediate for camps. So e-mail is a good 
compromise.” It’s particularly advanta- 
geous for parents who live abroad or travel 
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outside the U.S. while the kids are at camp. 
Not all camp directors allow the e-mail 
to flow freely both ways. Camp Vega near 


| Augusta, Maine, downloads and prints out 


about 1,000 pieces of e-mail every summer 
night and labels, staples and sorts them for 
after-lunch delivery to its 320 campers. The 
kids, however, must write letters the old- 
fashioned way, with pencil and paper. “One 
of our goals is to make sure children gain 
a sense of independence. If they were able 
to e-mail Mom and Dad to be rescued every 
time something came up, that would de- 









stroy the whole value of 
camp,” says owner-director Linda Courtiss. 
“Plus, parents would want to micromanage 
their kids from a distance—and that would 
be a camp director’s nightmare!” 

Knowing that many parents suffer 
mightily from separation anxiety, however, 
Courtiss updates the camp website daily 
with 80 freshly snapped photos. “It’s the 
best thing since Cheerios!” she says. “The 
photos give the parent visual validation 
that everything is O.K.” Patti Soboroff, a 
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Los Angeles homemaker, started using a 
computer for the first time when her three 
daughters began spending summers at 
Camp Vega. “I saw my girls more by visit- 
ing the website than I saw my two boys, 
who stayed home,” she jokes. 

Though many camps set up their own 
website and e-mail systems, some are turn- 
ing to firms like iluvcamp, which provided 
customized Internet services and training 
to 130 camps last summer, its first year of 
operation. Iluvcamp has signed up 500 
camps for next summer. 

Amid the general enthusiasm, there are 
a few proud holdouts. Shire Village Camp in 
the Berkshires of Massachusetts has two 
computers, and they're both used for book- 
keeping and administrative tasks. E-mail— 
who needs it? “We don’t have e-mail for the 
same reason we don’t have TV here. We're 
trying to create something that isn’t like 
what kids have all year long,” says 
director Margaret Lépez. “We 

want to focus kids on inter- 
actions they're having with 
people at camp and activi- 
ties they can do without any 
technological equipment.” 
Not all the Luddites are 
purists. “We're still old- 
fashioned: no e-mails, no calls 
in, no calls out,” says Pearl 
Lourie, executive director of 
three camps, Pembroke in 
Massachusetts and Tel Noar 
and Tevya in New Hampshire. 
But faxing between parents 
and kids? No problem! “I feel 
the fax gives children the abil- 
ity to write a long letter, to 
start a letter during rest hour, 
put it away, then pick it up 
and continue writing it lat- 
er,” she says. “I don’t think 
that can happen with e-mail.” 
Of all the means of com- 
munication available, most 
kids still prefer to get letters 
through the good old U.S. mail, 
say camp directors. Nothing beats the 
intimacy of Mom’s handwriting or Dad’s 
clippings of the latest sports stats—and no 
one has yet figured out how to tuck a crisp 
$5 bill into an e-mail or fax for spending 
at the camp store (though that will come 
soon enough). No matter how the mail ar- 
rives, says Rodger Popkin, president of the 
American Camping Association and co- 
owner of Blue Star Camps in North Caroli- 
na, “if we’re doing our job properly and 
children are thriving in camp, the news 
from home is just a blip on their screen.”™ 
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Leaving out your kid's ball and glove, and making it to the game on time, are small gestures 


L 


that show you really care. Another small, but important, thing you can do for your kids is 


to make sure that cigarettes are not left lying around the house. Three out of four high school kids 


=r —<- 


who smoke say they obtained cigarettes from some place other than retail stores” 


So if there are adult smokers in your home, please ask them to keep an eye on their cigarettes. 


IT’S WITHIN YOUR REACH TO HELP 
KEEP CIGARETTES OUT OF THEIRS. 


Youth Smoking Prevention Philip Morris USA 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, And Emphysema. 


*The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s 1999 Youth Risk Behavior Survey reported that among high schoo! students under the age of 18 who had smoked 
during the past month, 23.5% had usually obtained cigarettes by purchasing them at retail, while the remainder had usually obtained cigarettes through other means. 


Rubber ducks 


are just as important as china vases. 





. 
Seanine Johnson LIBERTY MUTUAL SENIOR SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 
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BUSINESS AUTO HOME LIFE 


WW You can’t put a dollar sign on 
sentimental value. That’s why my 
job as a Liberty Mutual Service 
Representative is about more than 
selling insurance — it’s about 
providing customers with vital tips 
and other information on how to 
protect their homes. Each day, fires, 
break-ins and other dangers affect 
thousands of people across the 
country. And while I can offer 
coverage for these kinds of losses, 
it’s nice to know I’m giving my 
customers something more — the 
power of prevention. Because the 
thought of never having to replace 


a family heirloom is nice, too. f/f 





Invest in dead-bolt locks with 


1-inch throws and plant thorny bushes under all windows, to deter 





would-be thieves. For a quote on home insurance, call 1-800-4-LIBERTY. 


Liberty Mutual is an equal housing insurer. 
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VISITATIONS 


A Florida judge finds an innovative way to keep a parent and child 
who are separated by divorce in touch through teleconferencing 


By ANNE BERRYMAN WINTER SPRINGS 





ONYTAIL FLYING, 10-YEAR-OLD ASH- 
ton Kaleita of Winter Springs, Fla., 
bounces across her bed, punches but- 
tons on her computer and picks up the 
phone to dial her mom in Lancaster, Ohio. 
“Hurry it up, Mama! I have the IP number,” 
she says. In seconds, Ashton’s smiling mom 
appears in real time on the computer screen. 
“Good morning, Princess,” Tawny Kaleita- 


Sniderman says. Ashton chatters about Sat- | 
urday’s plans—bowling with Dad and the | 


YMCA Indian Princesses, then a sleepover 
at a friend’s house. “Mom, put Sputnik up, 
please,” she squeals. Kaleita-Sniderman 
gently holds a bewildered-looking dog 
with pointy brown ears to the camera. 
Ashton reads a list of jelly-bean flavors— 
almond, chocolate pudding, sardine. “Wait 
a minute!” her mom laughs. “Sardine?” 
This virtual visit is one way for Ashton 
and her mom—who have been separated 
by thousands of miles since Kaleita-Sni- 
derman divorced, remarried and moved to 
Ohio—to communicate. The transmission 
isn’t perfect. Lips move. Words lag behind, 
like a badly dubbed-in translation in a for- 
eign movie. An eerie whistling sound seeps 
in and out of the audio, and the camera 
doesn’t catch details in Ashton’s many 
works of art. Her brilliant yellow clay drag- 
on with jewel-like eyes and feather wings 


| is a gray blob on the computer screen. But 
to Ashton, the videoconference is “cool.” 
To her mom, it’s “a godsend.” 

While videoconferencing is nothing 
new, Ashton and her mom are pioneers. 
Ashton’s child-custody case is among the 
nation’s first in which virtual visitation was 
ordered by a judge, and experts predict 
similar court-ordered 
arrangements will fol- 
low as technology ad- 
vances and 4 out of 10 
marriages fail. The son 
of an electrical engi- 
neer, John Sloop, a 
Seminole County, Fla., 
judge, has long delight- 
ed in the hands-on problem solving of 
building and repairing machinery, like the 
two-story grocery lift he helped build for 

| his mother. So it was natural for Sloop, 
when making the “heart-wrenching deci- 
sion” about where Ashton’s primary resi- 
dence would be, to embrace her mom’s 


but “ 


suggestion to use video equipment to ease | 





the pain of separation. 
Tawny, a stay-at-home mom and pri- 


mary residential parent living in Florida, | 


assumed the equipment would be used 
mostly by Ashton’s dad Gary Kaleita when 
she moved to Ohio, where her new hus- 


| band took a job. Instead, Sloop made Kalei- 
| ta, who also remarried, the primary resi- 


NOSUIONY OGL 








It bridges the gap, 
in the world i is going 








E Ashton, living with her father in 
Florida, cela with mother Tawny in Ohio 
dential parent. Kaleita-Sniderman called it 
“my worst nightmare come true ... One 
day I had her, and the next day I didn’t.” 
To bridge the distance, Judge Sloop or- 
dered “unrestricted” communication be- 
tween Ashton and her mom. He stipulated 
that separate phone lines be installed in 
Ashton’s bedrooms in both homes to en- 
sure her privacy when talking with each 
parent, and he ordered that each parent 
purchase state-of-the-art computer sys- 
tems with videoconferencing equipment. 
But “no technology in the world is go- 
ing to replace a hug,” Sloop says. Mom and 
daughter visit as often as possible. Ashton 
goes to Ohio for three-day weekends, parts 
of longer vacations and most of the sum- 
mer. Mom comes to Florida. They video- 
conference twice weekly and talk by phone 
almost every night. Gary Kaleita says he 
wants some “accommodations” made in 
the timing of Tawny’s phone calls to sched- 
ule homework and other activities better. 
And he would have preferred that Ashton 
use the computer he already owned. Now 
he uses the new equipment to see and talk 
with Ashton when she visits her mom, 
however, and he plans to continue using it. 
Virtual visitation cannot replace real 
visits, Ashton’s parents both say, and experts 
agree. Yale University Child Study Center 
faculty member and attorney David Rosen 
calls videoconferencing “a great idea” as a 
supplement to real visits, but he also sees a 
danger. With such technology, parents 
might become “more 
casual” about moving 
away from their chil- 
dren, he says. Cynthia 
Kaplan, a child psychol- 
ogist at McLean Hospi- 
tal in Belmont, Mass., 
says parenting “is much 
more about being 
there,” but for parents who can’t be there, 
she suggests that courts appoint therapists to 
identify visitation methods most helpful to 
each child. A virtual visit that reassures one 
child might frustrate another who sees Dad- 
dy’s face and longs for his good-night hug. 
Ashton says she’s feeling “dandy.” She 
and her mom look into each other’s eyes 
as their banter veers from pets to overalls 
to mud walks. “O.K., Princess. I'll call you 
tonight,” Kaleita~Sniderman says. But just 


| as Ashton turns away, her mom alls, 


“Wait, wait! Kiss!” and presses her lips 
close to the camera. “Bye, Princess,” she 
says, blowing the kiss across the airwaves 
to her daughter. B 
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Haverhills’ Best Sellers’ 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Solve any problem, do with... 
Scoutmaster™ MultiTool 
only 539,25" 





A in the | tradition... 
Addi Nelooie Telescope” 


(with table-top tripod) just $59.25" 


wie Horatio Nelson 
fought the battle of 
‘Trafalgar, he used a telescope 


4. The workmanship 
and the materials of the 

scissors, screw- ; 
tives (Phillips and stan- Sutmaster™ Multi- 
dard), a saw, a file, a ruler, Tolar sper, compe 


; awl, and more, "éble to the finest 
Swedish tools, The 





Fold it all together and it 










Admiral st ypc san gees Scoutmaster"™ navies 
ulars which give you only 6x Or scope was made of 1.5”, which fits snugly in its  greut corporate gift. 
8x magnification. If you have brass. This replica is be bar belt-looped case, We are able to imprint 
ever wanted to own a fine tele heavily chrome-plated have seen identical your logo and your 
scope, but found prices a little for extra beauty and iaueak ie aiken 


protection. The the Scoutmaster™ Multi- titi 500. 
meat remetivermy stance da Ta vy ge ievend quantities of 
should choice. Youl virryl carrying case. For are therefore EE bring your at 995 Sv 

any 







many years of good use and permanent mounting, any ‘Scoutmaster™ Multi- 
enjoyment from it Admiral Nel- the scope comes withan Tool. You should never leave home without it. Order it 
son's Telescope™ #1069F786a extenslibte table -top tripad. today! Scoutmaster™ MultiToo! #1082F786b 
Almost as bright as the sun... A breakthrough in audio technology... 
Nicht Piercer IT” MR-318T AM/FM/TV Stereo 


; Personal Digital Radio™ 
1 CandlePower Halogen Spotlight = Gn. g 69.25 8 


only $79,25° 


i bee Night Piercer IT™ 


casts a focused 
beam that can be seen 
for many miles. It is 20- 
times brighter than 
automobile headlights, 
more luminous than 


your shirtpocket OF The MR-3IST works on tio AA- 
fits inconspicuously betters (inchude t rs ry 
desk Orinda: 5x ; a J 

ie paca wh setting’ Alec Jantar. Seago 

aircraft landing  .njpnt Piercer II is features that give YOU maker of the MRS6T meter & oe 
lights. This pow- constructed of heavy- crisp reception over of Srmatts Cet in the production 
erful light is Si nn ee A the entire AM and ° #0anced radio equipment 
indispensable Propylene. It comes with « FM bands and the audio portions of all VHF TV char 
for tracking and bulb and red gel for use Penge oe nels—2 to 13, Here are some of the other great features 
exploring un- ing light. 110- 





volt and 12-volt of this breakthrough personal digital radio: 
known territory rechargers are also included ® PLLSynt i ® Hed Included 
and for any contingencies at night, in plane, @ Built-In Speaker @ 25 Memory Presets: 


boat, truck, or car. With its red gel, the Night ~ variates se dann been 

Piercer IT” can be a lifesaver in any emergency. 

The unit contains two sealed heavy-duty lead- . ve Cagle ° ati fee 

acid batteries and can be recharged either Get “shirtpocket” AM/FM reception as you never had 
through your household current or through the before. Catch the audio portion of your favorite TV 
cigarette lighter socket of your car, RV or boat. show, wherever you are; watch the late TV show with- 
Both adapters are included, of course. The Night out disturbing your partner; listen to the commentator 
Piercer IT~ should be your companion on all when you watch the ball game or any sporting event— 
your travels. Don’t leave home without it— and much more. Order it today! MR-318T AM/FM/TV 


order it today! Night Piercer II” #1088F786e Stereo Personal Digital Radio™ #1074F786f 


*Our “special deal”: BUY ANY 2 ITEMS AND GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! 


For instance: Buy a $69.95 item and a $49.95 item and get another $49.95 or lesser-priced item FREE! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY You may ander by toll-free by mail, or by fax and pay 


TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. check or Visa/? . Please give order number 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. yar ey aces add $9.90 ship Jie for three Admiral 


For customer service, please call (415) mene Capea ea i sorrtosehras nage 

643-2810. For wholesale orders, call Piercer II™ or $19.90 for three ercer 

Chris Simpson at that same number, Wits). pussaks tax for CA delivery: You have 3)<day netum 
and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 





















Jewels worthy of a czarina... 


Faux Fab 
Fes Pages 
only $39.25 


Ce eee 
Fabergé busy producing gorgeous jew 
led eggs, to be worm around the necks of the 
ezarina and the princesses. We have repli- 
cated these priceless jewels so as to be virtu- 
from the fabled originals. 


os * Each Fab ge 
and covered in 22-kt. gold-plated ed 
Egg measures 1” x 
rigen nen. oogahg 3h and 2 
ged plated 22° chairs, and 25° got: plated 
are boxed in red-velvet/white- cain. They are adorned 
satin presentation Cases. wut 27-4. gold-plated fil 
We are one of the few select gree and Austrian 
distributors of these beautiful Swarovski crystals — 
jewels in the United States just about the closest 
and are therefore able to bring “ing fo real diamonds! 
them to you at this extraordinary price. Order one 
red Egg for $39.95 or the Set of all three stunning 
colors (red, green and purple) for only $79.90! But 
we have an even better deal: Buy two Sets (six 
Eggs) for $159.80 and we will send you a third 
Set (another three Eggs - nine Eggs altogether) 
with our compliments ~ absolutely FREE! 
#1086F786c for one (Red) Faux Fabergé Egy (only $39.95) 
#1087F786d for the Set of Three (Red, Green, Pur- 
ple) Eggs (only $79.90) 
Never, never again be out of touch with 
the world, with this... 
4-Way Dynamo and Solar Radio™ 
only $49." 


Wy peer you are 
out camp- 


ing, maroon 

n a desert 
island, or in a 
disaster area, 

















touch with the world and  o4\Way Dynamo and 
will never be without infor- bea years 
mation. This pucetencine fr fe ndliny and fo 
receiver works throu : 
four selectable power te alnnt isistne~ 
ey i ee gitet tp a AA tible construction. 
atteries (not included); 2. Adcuaui, m1 
DC hookup; 3. Solar power; seiaiy, oo 
and 4. Dynamo Handle fio ound C 
Power (one to three min- hag cabin 
utes of cranking will give with webbed nylon 
ou about 15 minutes of strap for easy car- 
Reten ine). ae panes rying. This radio 
speaker provides out- jcc a 
slandin delity over the '*/CC approved 
entire AM and FM range. LED indicator 
ight allows for pinpoint tuning. 
are direct importers of this excellent instru- 
ment. Because of our very large \purceees, we are 
able to offer it for just $49.95. Wherever you are 
and whatever the conditions, never lose access to 
the information and entertainment provided by 
this radio. Order your 4-Way Dynamo and 
Solar Radio(s)™ today! #1085F 786g 
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2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 
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MORE THAN BAND-AIDS 


School nurses are tackling new responsibilities as they care for a 
growing number of children with chronic diseases and disabilities | 


By REBECCA WINTERS 





HERE WAS A POINT IN MERI JACKSON’S 

life when she was embarrassed to say 

she was a school nurse. Rubbing el- 

bows with neonatal nurse practition- 
ers and emergency-room nurses who 
worked with cutting-edge medicine and 
lifesaving procedures, Jackson felt her 
nine-months-a-year battles with tummy- 
aches paled by comparison. When she 
started her career in school nursing in 
1976, she wasn’t even allowed to adminis- 
ter immunizations. 

Today it’s a different story. Like most 
school nurses across the country, Jackson 
has seen her responsibilities grow dramat- 
ically in number and complexity. School 
nurses are managing 
care for more children 
with chronic conditions 
such as asthma and Type 
2 diabetes. At the same 
time they are doling out 
more and more psycho- 
tropic drugs, such as Ri- 
talin and Prozac, and 
performing involved medical procedures 
for students with severe disabilities—a 
population newly mainstreamed into the 
public schools by force of federal antidis- 
crimination laws. “We’re not sitting in our 
offices waiting to clean off a skinned knee 
anymore,” says Jackson, a school nurse in 
San Diego. “School nurses are out there on 
the front lines of health care.” 

What is worrisome, however, is that 
they are few and far between. The Nation- 
al Association of School Nurses recom- 
mends a student-to-nurse ratio of 750 to 1; 
most of NASN’s members, however, serve 
1,000 to 2,500 students. To help alleviate 
the shortage, a growing number of states— 
including California, Virginia and Flori- 
da—are considering investing money from 
tobacco-lawsuit settlements in hiring nurs- 
es. The hope is that with more nurses, 
school districts will be able to see success- 
es like those at a 3,000-pupil district in 
McComb, Miss. 

In McComb, where 90% of students 
are poor enough to qualify for a free lunch, 
the schools enjoy a comparatively low 
student-to-nurse ratio of 500 to 1. “You can 








have all the bells and whistles as far as tech- | 


nology and facilities go,” says superinten- 
dent Pat Cooper. “But if at the beginning of 


the day you start with an unhealthy child, | 


there isn’t a lot of learning that can go 
on.” McComb health coordinator Norma 
Krapac and her staff sought to deal with a 
growing asthma problem in the district by 
teaching students about what triggers their 
attacks and placing nebulizers in every 
school. As a result, absenteeism among 





in districts where one nurse is responsible 
for up to several thousand students, some- 
times spread throughout as many as 10 
buildings. That kind of work load is typical 
in Illinois, where the state school-nursing 
association lobbied unsuccessfully for to- 
bacco-settlement money to go toward hir- 
ing nurses. In such cases schools rely on 
lunchroom supervisors and secretarial staff 
for basic first aid and call 911 for anything 
more complicated, says Phyllis Pelt, direc- 
tor of the school-nurse certification pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois at Chica- 
go. “Something as simple as a ring being 
stuck on a child’s finger and it getting 
swollen—schools will call 911 for that if the 
nurse is out of the building,” says Pelt. “It’s 
a tremendous waste of resources, but how 
can you blame them?” 


BREATHING EASIER School nurses in McComb, Miss., face a growing asthma problem 


asthmatics has fallen. School disciplinary 
referrals have also dropped since a plan to 
put a nurse in every school was implement- 
ed. “When a child skips class or misbe- 


haves, there’s usually a lot more to it than | 


meets the eye,” says Krapac. “Maybe that 
child is avoiding a bully, for example. Nurs- 


| es are in a position to notice those things.” 


Krapac and her staff perform many tasks 
school nurses would never have considered 
their responsibility just five years ago—hag- 
gling with health insurers, counseling kids 
with mental illness, transporting children 
to dental appointments and even teaching 
them basic skills like hand washing. 

As demanding as this swarm of unoffi- 
cial chores is in McComb, it is far tougher 





Pelt has introduced new topics into her 
curriculum, such as how to give presenta- 
tions and interpret school demographic 
data. “Today school nurses need to be mar- 
keters in some ways,” Pelt says. Nurses must 
know how to communicate with adminis- 
trators on the need to hire a health aide, for 
example, or how to lobby a principal to fix 
water fountains so kids can get a drink from 
somewhere besides the soda machine. 

Most school nurses are pleased to be 
tackling the new challenges, Pelt believes. 
But she is nostalgic for the days when chil- 
dren’s needs weren't so great: “The prob- 
lems we're seeing today can’t be helped 
with a Band-Aid. We wish, for the kids’ 
sake, that they could.” a 
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Object in mirror is closer than it appedrs 


Now, get round-trip air travel for two when you 
Purchase a 2001 LeSabre with OnStar Onboard: 
4 y That’s in addition to the $1,000 cash back already available 
on all 2001 LeSabres*’ So you get great OnStar® services like 
directions, roadside assistance and flight information, plus 
round-trip air travel for two anywhere Northwest Airlines 
flies in the contiguous U.S. All for buying 
America’s best-selling full-size car"! 
So maybe it’s time you get closer — 
to your Buick dealer. 


Hurry, event ends 3/31/01. 


LESABRE BY BUICK @) @- @yrve- 


“Take retail delivery from dealer stock by 3/31/01, while supplies last. Offer open to U.S. residents 18 years or older as of 3/1/01 
Two certificates will be mailed within ten weeks of purchase and each are redeemable for one Coach Class roundtrip ticket. Blackout dates 
and other restrictions apply. All taxes are responsibility of participant. Offer not redeemable for cash **Must take retail delivery from participating 
dealer stock by 7/2/01. Not available with other offers. 'OnStar's hardware and one-year Safety and Security Service contract are standard 
on the 2001 LeSabre Custom SE and Limited. Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. Based on Polk large car registrations 

GM ® ©2001 GM Corp. Ail rights reserved. Buick and LeSabre are registered trademarks of GM Corp. OnStar is a registered trademark of OnStar Corporation 
{= Buckle up, America! For more information, visit www.lesabre.com or cal 1-800-4A-BUICK 



















Do It Yourself? 


Those easy-to-use home medical tests can be 
anything but. Some are downright misleading 


“IT’S AS EASY AS 1, 2, 3.” AT LEAST THAT’S WHAT’S 
promised in the promotional material for a battery- 
powered blood-sugar monitor widely available in 
pharmacies. The device is one of the new wave of 
do-it-yourself home medical tests that will check everything from your 
blood pressure to your HIV status. In an age of managed care and sky- 
rocketing doctor’s fees, this niche market is rapidly growing into a multi- 
billion-dollar industry. But before you fork over the cash for an “easy to 


use” kit, you had better take a look at the 
fine print. 

That's the thrust of a report in last 
week’s issue of Ergonomics in Design. It 
was prepared by researchers who took 
the trouble to test that “easy as 1, 2, 3” 
blood-sugar meter, which is supposed to 
let diabetes patients quickly check their 
blood-sugar levels. But what was adver- 
tised as a three-step 
process (prick your 
finger, squeeze a 
drop of blood on the 
test strip, wait for re- 
sults) grew to 52 sub- 
steps by the time 
they got the thing 
working properly. 


IAN K. SMITH, M.D. 





devices that measure body fat. Just hold 
the device like a steering wheel, one brand 
promises, and in a matter of seconds it will 
send an electrical pulse through your body 
and spit out your body-fat percentage. But 
the instruction booklet lists eight condi- 
tions—including swelling, pregnancy and 
even a cold or the flu—that will produce in- 
accurate results. Anyway, who besides 
competitive body 
builders really needs 
= to keep such close 
> tabs on body fat? 
_ The rest of us should 
? be more concerned 
» about the number 
8 that pops up on our 
« bathroom scale. 





Even when the ; Not all home 
home tests work, ~ tests are bad, of 
the results can be course. Some, like 
misleading. Take, home pregnancy kits, 


NOT SO SIMPLE: Some “easy” glucose 


san be us . > 
home tests require as many as 52 steps can be useful. The 


FDA has approved 
several new tests, including the Home 
Access HIV Test Kit ($54.95) and the Hep- 
atitis C Check ($69.95), designed to reach a 
whole market of people who for various rea- 
sons don’t want to be tested in a doctor’s of- 
fice. A special coding system allows you to 
send your blood sample to a laboratory 
anonymously and get the results in a few 
business days. These tests are controversial, 
however, because someone who, for exam- 
ple, tests positive for HIV will need immedi- 
ate medical attention and counseling. In the 
end, there is no substitute for seeing a doc- 
tor. But if you do decide to use a home test, 
make sure it’s FDA approved and that you 
check the results with your physician. = 


for example, the EZ 
Detect home colon- 
cancer-screening test. The packaging 
promises “a simple home test for detect- 
ing the early warning signs of colorectal 
disease.” It’s anything but. When cus- 
tomers open the $7.99 kit, they must 
make their way through a lengthy in- 
struction sheet to learn the correct pro- 
cedure for dropping a sequence of tis- 
sues into the toilet bow! to test for blood 
in the stool. The smallest error—such as 
leaving the tissue in the commode for an 
extra 30 seconds—can cause dramatical- 
ly inaccurate results. In any event, blood 
in the stool is only one of many indica- 
tors of a developing cancer—and hardly 
the most definitive. No home colon-can- 
ver test, no matter how easy, can replace 
a colonoscopy. 

Other tests are both hard to use and 
innecessary. Take, for example, those 


Dr. Ian is a medical correspondent for NBC’s 
Today show. E-mail: ianmedical@aol.com 
More on home tests: see time.com/personal 
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JOY OF SOY It may not taste 
great—or like anything at 
all—but soy protein seems to increase 
levels of “good” HDL cholesterol. 
Researchers say healthy middle-aged 
subjects saw their HDL cholesterol rise 
nearly 5% after eating cookies containing 
1.5 oz. of powdered soy protein daily for 
12 weeks. Powdered soy is also found in 
energy-boosting candy bars and drinks. To 
get 1.5 oz. of protein from soybeans, 

you would need to consume 4 

0z. of beans, and of tofu— 

get those taste 

buds ready— 

more than a 

pound. 


CHOLESTEROL 

CONUNDRUM When it comes to 
cholesterol, the elderly have their own 
rules. A study of men ages 71 to 93 

found that an enviably low level of total 
cholesterol for middle-aged guys—160 
mg/dL or below—may be too low for 
seniors, putting them at increased risk for 
heart disease. Readings from 200 mg/dL 
to 219 mg/dL, which might make younger 
men worry, turn out to be ideal for seniors. 
A little cholesterol—and the occasional 
burger—may not be so bad if you are old 
enough to handie it. 


BAD NEWS 


TEATIME No wonder 
researchers had great 
hopes for green tea. It's loaded 

with powerful anticancer agents & 

like polyphenols, which, in the lab at 
least, inhibit cell proliferation. Well, time 
to reread those tea leaves. A study 
shows that folks who drink five or more 
cups of green tea a day are just as likely 
to develop stomach cancer as those who 
barely take a sip 

Don't toss out the 

teapot, however. 

Green tea may 

still protect 

against other 

cancers. 


a 
&@ 
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PLAQUE PRONE You thought chronic 
infections like sinusitis or bronchitis were 
punishment enough? Now a study 

s that people who e 
infections have a threefold greater risk of 
developing artery-clogging plaque, 
making chronic infections a stronger risk 
factor than even high blood pre 
elevated cholesterol. Why? To fight 
infections, the body releases substances 
that may make arterial walls vulnerable 
to clogging. By Janice M. Horowitz 
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ANITA HAMILTON 





PDAs on a Diet 


Want an organizer that won’t weigh you down? 
Here's how to tell the gems from the junk 


CALL ME OLD-FASHIONED, BUT I’VE NEVER BEEN 
seduced by the charms of electronic organizers. I 
know that everyone these days—from schoolkids to 
go-go executives—is packing a Palm, a Visor or a 


PocketPC. I know the devices now come in more colors than a Benetton 
window display. And I know that I could use a little more 


order in my life. But as long as they cost $300 (on average) and 
weighed in at half a pound, personal digital assistants, as they're 


called, always seemed too expensive and 
too heavy for me. 

Now, however, ppas are breaking out 
into all sorts of shapes and sizes. Some dou- 


ble as phones, while others look more like | 


pagers. What finally caught my eye was a 
pair of credit-card-size organizers from 
Royal and Xircom. They looked small 
enough to slip into my pocket without so 
much as a bulge, and I liked the fact that I 
could carry one without listing to one side. 
At first I was intrigued by the Royal 
Vista’s adorable fold-up keyboard and 
rock-bottom $60 price. Even better, the 
Vista was supposed to synchronize ad- 
dresses, appointments and to-do lists with 
Microsoft Outlook, the most popular 
personal-information manager for PCs. 
But Vista’s keyboard got a lot less cute 
when I actually had to type on it. Entering 
my mom’s address and phone number took 
about 10 minutes because I kept acciden- 
tally hitting a key that erased everything. 
As my fingers uncramped, I finally 


| ing online troubleshooting sugges- 





wised up and started entering in- 

formation directly on my PC. I fig- 
ured that when I was done, I could 
just copy it into the Vista using the cable 
and synching software that came 
with it. I figured wrong. Plagued 
with error messages, I pored over 
the useless manual and mislead- 


tions on the Royal website—to 
no avail. Not until I got a re- 
placement unit and down- 
loaded a new file online was I 
able to get the thing to work 
right. Even then, the Vista had so 


First, Rex comes with a tiny stylus you can 
use to tap out words on the onscreen “vir- 
tual” keypad. It sounds weird, but it works 
like a charm. Second, you can download 
daily news and entertainment updates 
from the rex.net site into the device. Just 
set Rex in its cradle and push a button. I 
was even able to get movie listings for up 
to three local theaters. 

Most important, Rex works. Unlike 
the Vista, which gives gadgetry a bad 
name, Rex made even a techno-skeptic 
like me a little weak in the knees. It’s im- 


| peccably stylish, right down to its cobalt 





blue docking station and purple cable 
connector, and at $150 to 
$190 (depending on the type 
of PC connection you 
choose), it’s cheaper than 
most full-size hand- 
helds. It’s custom- 
made for notebook 
users who can slide it 
into a PC card slot for 
updates. True, it 
doesn’t offer all the 
expansion options of 
the bigger hand- 
helds, such as 
games, e-books and 
MP3 players. And I 
wish it had a backlit 
screen to make read- 










many quirks and bugs—names REX RULES: The Vista looks ing its small type easi- 
would get truncated, strange cute, butit’sadudcompared er in the dark. But 
error messages would pop up— ith Xircom’s Rex 6000, top overall, Rex does a 


that I was ready to toss it in the trash. 

My hardened heart melted, however, 
when I gave Xircom’s Rex 6000 a try. Orig- 
inally sold by Franklin, the Rex line of or- 
ganizers was bought by Xircom last year 
and upgraded in all sorts of fabulous ways. 


great job delivering all your basic organizer 
needs plus daily news nuggets. I’m sold! = 





Questions for Anita? You can e-mail her at 
hamilton@time.com. For past technology 
columns, visit time.com/personal 






























MOVE OVER, MARIO Meet Conker. He's a FROM AD TO WORSE Things are MUSIC TO YOUR EYES For the past 77 years, the 


































squirrel, he swears a lot, he has a drinking tough all over in cyberspace, but Photo Marketing Association has met 
problem, and he's the star of Conker’s Bad Fur websites that rely on advertising for to gawk at the latest high-tech cameras. Among 
Day ($70), a new video game for the Nintendo their dollars, such as news and the standouts this year was Kodak's mc3, a 
64. Conker is magazine sites, have been hit digital camera that takes pictures, records video 
Nintendo's attempt especially hard. Why? Because no 
to shed its one—stop us if we're wrong here— 
cares about those annoying, 
ubiquitous banner ads. The mc3 will retail for $299 
solution? Bigger ads! A coalition of and will be available in 
websites, including AOL and Yahoo, mid-March. Also on 
has agreed on standards for larger, display was a nifty thing 
harder-to-ignore ads that will called (e)film. Load this 
supplement the much maligned 
banner ad. For a glimpse of things 
to come, check out the tech-info 
site News.com, which is already 
running the new ads. Let’s hope 
they have a banner year. 
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YOU'VE GOT TO SEE IT IN COLOR 


ma With ordinary printers, you see the trees. 


With our printers, you see the bonsai trees. 





The six ladybugs are the clue. Seeing them, you realize what you thought 
were giant trees are actually small bonsai. It’s just one example of the extra- 
ordinary image quality you get from an Epson" printer. Because with 2880 dpi, 
nothing goes unnoticed. And just as you see here, it’s the quiet little things 
that often speak the loudest. Only Epson printers have: 2880 x 720 dpi * Micro 
Piezo™ technology, for a cleaner, smaller droplet - as small as 3, picoliters * Fast 


print speeds - up to 13 PPM black/to.5 PPM color , 
(with the Epson SC980) * Quick-drying inks * PC/ Ex 


Mac/USB compatibility. And remember, only Epson : s si 
supplies guarantee Epson quality. For more info, Tk- 
call 1-800-GO-EPSON or visit www.epson.com : 


Epson Stylus Color Ink Jet Printer 
Sheer brilliance starting at $99 
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It’s Generation B 
As in bear market, and people under 50 are 
getting their first taste of one that doesn’t end fast 


THE SOUND OF REVELATION IS EVERYWHERE: IN LIV- 
ing rooms where investment clubs meet, the ones 
that still bother to meet, anyway; on the cell phones 
of the flat-busted, way-cool crowd, which stopped 
day trading months ago; and in the hallways of mutual-fund companies 
where hotshots are trying to make sense of something they were never 
programmed to comprehend. So this is a bear market, they sigh. 

They need to catch their breath, as may you. The stock market hasn't 


DANIEL KADLEC 





administered this kind of water torture in | Morgan Private Client. That level of despair 
20 years. The incredible irony is that this | would probably signal a bottom. The theory 
bear market still isn’t official, and we've | is that when everyone has given up, there 
been in it for a year. Technically, a bear is | are no more sellers—only buyers. 
defined by the Dow’s or S&P 500’s declin- Some on Wall Street think we're al- 
ing 20%. The S&P is close; it’s off 19.2%. So | most there. Sentiment clearly has turned 
the bear may be on the books by the time | gloomy. But gloomy enough for a bottom? 
you read this. But it really doesn’t matter | Cisco sits at a two-year low and still trades 
because the torture started 14 months ago | at 59 times last year’s earnings. More en- 
when the Dow (down 10.7%) peaked, and | couraging is that more stocks are making 
it began in earnest with last spring’s melt- | highs than lows on the New York Stock Ex- 
down of the NASDAQ (down 58.1%), taking | change, and money funds had record in- 
with it the Internet mystique and those | flows of $94 billion in January. That's a lot 
cocksure techies and blowhard analysts. of buying power. Indeed, Christine Callies, 
This is no cuddly bear like the past | chief strategist for Merrill Lynch, believes 
three—all of which lasted less than three | we're in a “stealth bull market.” A slew of 
months. To find this kind of sustained | smaller companies is doing well while the 
drilling you have to stretch back to 1981, | big stocks are getting taken apart. The av- 
when the last vestiges of stagflation were | erage diversified stock fund is down just 
being driven from the system along with | 7% since the start of last year; 34% have 
The Dukes of Hazzard. A new generation | risen, Morningstar reports. 
is being introduced to the disheartening Where does that leave you? Dollar-cost 
pattern of lower highs and lower lows. averaging, fully funding your 401(k) and 
So far, the panic has been limited. But | staying diversified, one hopes. There’s no 
then that’s what makes it torture. As bad as | telling when things will turn up. My guess 
the ’87 crash was (22.6% on the Dow ina ' isnotreal soon, given that we're in a busi- 
day), we were in a new bull market the ness-spending slow- 
next morning. Indeed, the ’87 “buying down and the most 
opportunity” had much to do with popular sector, 
fostering a buy-on-dips mentality tech, has been 
that prevailed through the 90s. creamed. But 
That mentality is in the you want to be 
process of getting crushed. invested when the 
We've moved from buying bd shifts. Otherwise all 
dips to just holding on. is pain will have been 
What comes next is for nothing. i) 
“‘Omigod, the stock 
market is risky,” 
which is when 
people get 

















The Dow peaked 416 days 

ago, making the current bear 

market the longest in 20 years. 
Bear markets since the ‘70s: 


Start Decline Days 
1/00 10.7% 416 
7/98 - ) 45 
7/90 - 87 
8/87 -36. 55 F 

11/83 238 s 


See time.com for 
more on bear mar- 
kets. E-mail Dan: 


out, says 4/81 472 kadlec@time.com. 

Nicholas 9/78 591 # And see him Tues- 
a 9/76 525 4 ie 

Sargen, 694 days on CNNfn at 


1/73 


strategist at J.P. 2:15 p.m. E.T. 
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MONEY 


STAYING POWER The grass is always 
greener in the other mutual fund, and in- 
vestors are jumping funds 47% faster than 
they did four years ago. The average hold- 
ing period is down from 5.5 years to 2.9. In 
the '90s, performance chasers poured $91 | 
billion into funds after they peaked. Re- | 
sult: bad. Leapfroggers paid a 20% penalty 
in performance, says a recent study. 


Cumulative returns in the "90s 
iyear 2 year 3 year 


Average 11.7% | 
fund 








Source: Financial Research Corp... based on 10 years’ data 





ARRIVAL TIME IS MONEY Amid last year’s 
record flight delays, biztravel.com began 
compensating customers for jet lag on six 
airlines. The payout policy—$100 for 30- 
min. delays, $200 for an hour and a full 

| refund after two—boosted sales 50%. But 
playing airline roulette has cost the site 
$1.7 million since May, so Biztravel re- 
cently shrank tardiness refunds 75%. (A 
$100 maxis better than nothing.) Another 
plus? Automatic rebooking on cheaper 
flights so you can pocket the difference. 


= 
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CATCH-22 New state-run college savings 
plans can hurt those who qualify for finan- 
cial aid, says collegemoney.com. These 

529 plans treat withdrawals as studentin- | 
come, so gains are taxed at the child’s low 
rate. But this jacks up the amount of mon- 
ey a family is required to pay for tuition, be- 
cause a child's income is weighted more 

heavily than a parent's assets. Families in 
lower tax brackets might be better off with 
ordinary mutual funds. —By Julie Rawe 


College savings can cost financial aid 


529 | Mutual 529 | Mutual 
plan | fund plan fund 


$508| NA $2,638; NA 





Tax 
savings 


| Financial } | 
| aidlost $9,420/ $2,136 $9,420 | $2,008 





Net loss | | 
to family $8,912 $2,136 $6,782 $2,008 
Source: Journal of Financia! Planning 

















Janus doesn't just pick Nita <o Janus relentlessly digs, probes and dr ills deep penaem:| company. 
Examining every nook and cranny when others only scrape the surface. That's how Janus 


unearths aite hidden facets of a business. And rare gems of investment opportunities, 


Introducing Janus Fund 2 
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BIGGER THAN YOUR IMAGINATION. 


THE LATEST SCIENCE. NEW DISCOVERIES. 
A LOST WORLD COMES BACK TO LIFE 


Discovery 


- CHANNEL 


Sunday i Fel gene] 11, t= fe e/p discovery.com 
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P O P L E By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


&— REALLY, PUFFY WAS <B 
NOWHERE IN SIGHT {| 


ft, It was all so easy when rap wars 





wa MO 4437 
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> 
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Ved _ were organized by geography: East 
), . Coast vs. West Coast and so on. comedy career of Rick Rock- 
f— = and Ps The apparent beef between tiny sex = _ well, the VJ stylings of Eric 
— 9 a kittens LIL’ KIM and FOXYBROWN = Nies and the just-waiting-to- 
. is more confusing than the Balkans. ~ juggernaut acting career of 
My New York City police surmise thata © Survivor Colleen Haskell, 





shootout last week involving 20 _ MANDY LAUDERDALE, red- 
A . people and five guns occurred after > headed devil woman and 
’ Lil’ Kim, left, and her entourage ~ breakout star of Temptation 
-_ 4 “> —_ ran into rapper Capone and his > — Island, is fielding offers to 
Re entourage outside hip-hop radio = capitalize on her fame. So 
station Hot 97. 5 far, she’s been surprisingly 
‘ Capone, part of the n= fastidious. She told Howard 
duo Stern that she turned down 
Noreaga, is allied a $1.5 million Playboy offer 
with Foxy Brown, to pose nude, though a Play- 
inset, who proved boy representative said the 
you can rhyme figure was much lower. The 
“bitch” with tragic loss to greasy-palmed 
, “bitch” ona men is a victory for the arts, 
\ none too as Lauderdale plans to focus 
complimentary on a singing career. But 
rap about Lil’ again, she’s doing it her 
’ Kim that appears on way, nixing, she says, a con- 
Capone-N-Noreaga’s recent The tract with Capitol Records 
Reunion album. All the rappers re- because they wanted her to 
leased statements denying involve- be too Britney. “It’s one of 
ment in the shooting, which sent those things when they say 
one man to the hospital with a you have all creative con- 
back wound. But police sources trol,” said Mandy, “and you 
say they have a videotape of the find out your music's ail 
scene that shows changed around, and it's 
two suspects pop-y.” Totally. 
escaping in Lil’ 
Kim's limousine. in 7 
her defense, Lil’ Kim 
TV reaaietense Kio Young, Irresponsible and Connected 
— home more than just two men. A couple hours in the pokey following a night of youthful indiscre- 


tion is nothing to be all that ashamed of. Calling your alleged girl- 
) | friend’s Secret Service agents to come get you, however, is pretty 
AMERICA S$ D RTIEST HOME VIDEO weak. After being picked up following a rowdy fraternity party last 
' y weekend near the Fort Worth, 
In a pioneering effort to eliminate the emptiness one feels listening Texas, campus of Texas Christian 
to a gangsta-rap album without the accompanying visual stimulus of 
hard-core pornography, rapper SNOOP DOGG has teamed up with 
Hustler founder Larry Flynt to produce the first ever XXX movie with 
a completely original rap score. Snoop Dogg's Doggystyle features 
11 original Snoop tracks and six new Snoop music videos, which 
serve as preludes to the rompin’ sex scenes. Inexplicably, Snoop 
decided not to participate in those. He did, however, have a hand in 
casting the talent, which in- 
cludes such notables as India, 
Obsession and Tony Eveready, 
and he graciously allowed the 
crew to film the actors as they 
copulated their way through 
his rural California mansion. 
Do; le was directed by .: Faust 2. 
sana ita Gini Ghewkaia with \V irginia plates 
Snoop's Still a G Thang video pulled up, and Bridges was re- 
and Master P’s Make em Say ; “ leased. Police were reportedly 
Uhh, both of which are more told that Jenna, the President's 19-year-old daughter, was in the car. 
imaginative pom titles than White House officials refused to comment on the incident, though 
Snoop Dogg's Doggystyle. Bridges’ father clarified for the nation that, at least to his knowledge, 
his son and the First Daughter were “just friends.” Thanks, Dad, 

















University, where he is a fresh- 
man, WILLIAM BRIDGES, 18, was 
polite but “very intoxicated,” ac- 
cording to police. He was also 
“very vocal” in saying he 
was JENNA BUSH’s 
boyfriend. Officers 
didn’t believe him un- 
til after he was allowed 
to make a phone call; 
minutes later, a black 
Chevrolet Suburban 


UG MILLS—AP. INSET TARRANT COUNTY SHERIFF 


MAX VADUKUL—CORBSIS OUTLINE 
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Carried Keillor 


Goodbye to All That 


An old man es y a little girl kissing his hand 


Y FATHER JOHN, A CARPENTER AND 

cabinetmaker and railway mail 

clerk, is taking his leave of this 

world in a bedroom that was mine 
when I was 18. I lay where he is lying now, in 
the northeast corner of the room, and looked 
out the window at night to a red blinking 
light on a distant water tower and imagined 
living in New York City and other grand 
things, and now at 87 he lies in the bed and 
imagines the risen Christ meeting him with 
open arms, as in the hymns that his morning 
nurse Ramona sings to him. 

She is a woman of great energy and com- 
passion who brings her guitar and sings 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, Abide 
with Me and other old favorites, and the 
other morning she got him to smile by 
singing When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home. Ramona is an angel. 

My father has chronic pneumonia that 
many rounds of antibiotics couldn’t clear up. 
Twice in the past year, an ambulance had to 
be called to haul him to the hospital for suc- 
tioning procedures that he found dreadful, 
and after talking it over with my mother, he 
decided he wouldn’t go down that road 
again. He was brought home and put on 
hospice care, and the decision was made to 
take him off antibiotics. They simply weren't 
doing him any good. There were e-mail ex- 
changes about this decision, which seemed grave, and my 
mother and sister notified the funeral home, and my brother 
began to plan the service, and Dad went off the antibiotics and 
got a little better. That was a few weeks ago. 

My father built this house he now lies in. He poured the 
concrete and framed up both floors and hoisted the roof beam 
and shingled the roof and nailed the siding and the flooring and 
the insulation and the drywall, and planted the apple orchard 
and the half-acre of vegetable garden to feed his six children. 

Six children is about what you need if you’re hoping to die 
at home and not in a warehouse. My younger brothers and sis- 
ter take turns on night duty, along with my niece, and of course 
my mother is there, seeing to everything, administering the liq- 
uid nutrients and Tylenol through a feeding tube, adjusting the 
oxygen. It is an up-and-down business, At various times, he has 
seemed to be at death’s door, and distant family have flown in 
to say goodbye, and then the other night, with my little girl 
standing at his bedside and poking him, he seemed ready to 








pick up his bed and walk. “All I do is nap all 
day,” he said to me. “They keeping you pret- 
ty busy?” 

The handbook on dying that the hospice 
gave us advises you to forgive the dying per- 
son and express your love and your grati- 
tude, and to say goodbye. It doesn’t explain 
how to do this with someone who is ex- 
tremely hard of hearing and who, even when 
he could hear, never went in for such decla- 
rations. And what about all those things 
you're not sure whether to forgive or feel 
grateful for? 

When I was 18, he told me he wouldn't 
pay a penny for my college education, and so 
I worked my way through school and there- 
by got the gift of independence, an ines- 
timable gift. But I stand in the doorway and 
look at him, asleep, and I am afraid of him. 
He is still my dad, and his power is greater 
than that of the New York Times. 

I remember when my Grandma Keillor 
lay dying in a little hospital in Onamia, 
tended by her daughters, and my father and 
his brothers came to bid farewell to her. 
They drew up their chairs to the foot of the 
bed where she lay unconscious, and they 
were very still and solemn for a while, but in 
due course they got to talking about cars. It 
struck me at the time as callous—I was 20 
and a poet—to sit by your dying mother and 
discuss a particular low-mileage Ford station wagon you'd 
seen on a used-car lot in Anoka, and now it seems like the most 
natural thing in the world. Life goes on. Your mother is dying, 
but a man needs wheels. 

The best gift I can give my father is to bring my daughter 
to visit him. She touches his foot, and he wriggles his toes. She 
throws a ball at him; he throws it back. She smiles a beatific 
smile. She kisses his hand and his cheek. She waves bye-bye. 
She has no words for this. It is pure love. 

She is three, the age I was when he wrote a letter to me and 
my brother and sister in 1945 from New York, saying how much 
he missed us while he was in the Army, billeted in a hotel at 
Broadway and 29th. He thought about us every day, he said, 
and wished we could be with him but didn’t think it wise for 
children to grow up in a city among so many people. It was 
signed, “Love, Daddy.” I never saw the letter until a week ago. 
It never occurred to me that he loved me, but of course he did, 
and it was nice to hear about it at last. a 
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THE NEW HIGHLANDER ATS NATURE'S WAY TD BE ROUGH T'S CUR WAY TO BE SMOOTH. HIGRLANOER HAS WAT 
Sat ip eee TYPICAL SUVs DON'T — A 4 WHEEL INDEPENDENT MACPHERSON STRUT SUSPENSION FOR 


>) TOYOTA SUVs A NICE, COMFORTABLE RIDE. BASICALLY, THERE ARE NO ROUGH ROADS IM A HIGHLANDER. 


THERE AND SACK, S 











I" thick 
5.3 pounds 
DVD 
5 hour battery 
AirPort 
15.2" mega-wide screen 


Titanium 


PowerBook G4, 


Think different: 





